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“If a man has a hundred sheep, 
and one of them has gone astray, 
does he not leave the ninety-nine 
on the hills and go in search of 
the one that went astray? And if 
he finds it, truly, I say to you, 
he rejoices over it more than over 
the ninety-nine that never went 
astray.” 

Mathew 18 12-13 
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NEWSLETTER 


DISMISS LIBEL SUIT. In Albuquerque, N.M., a district 
judge has dismissed a libel action against eight 
defendants, brought by James J. Stewart, a Method- 
ist minister defrocked for unministerial conduct. 
Said Judge John B. McManus, Jr.: "Ordinarily the 
courts will not inquire into the correctness of the 
decision of the church governing their own people." 


10 RECRUIT MORE MINISTERS The Methodist Church now 
has a recruiting director. He is the Rev. Harold T. 
Porter, since 1954 pastor of Mifflin Avenue Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., who will be associated with the 
Board of Education's department of ministerial 
education. 


A FAMOUS ADDRESS in Nashville, Tenn.—810 Broadway— 
will be changed after 53 years. The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House is moving into its new national head- 
quarters building, two blocks away, at 201 Eighth 
Ave., South. Most offices will be vacated by Aug. 
5. The University of Tennessee recently bought the 
old building for about $450,000. 


ANGLICAN-METHODIST TALKS in Great Britain aimed at 
bringing about closer relations are proceeding 
"amicably." An interim report is expected in the 
next year. Methodist membership in Britain dropped 
by 1,877 in 1956 to 742,444. 


DR. VANCE D. ROGERS, 40-year-old Methodist pastor, is 
the new president of Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
Lincoln. He succeeds the late Dr. A. Leland For- 
rest, who died May 7 after a brief illness. 


FOUR IRON CURTAIN COUNTRIES will allow 37 Lutheran 
church leaders to attend the third assembly of the 
Lutheran World Federation in Minneapolis, Aug. 
15-25. Exit permits will be granted representa- 
tives from East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and Hungary. 

(For more church news see page 99) 
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For Your Leisure 


“Time Reading! 


A PROTESTANT 
MANIFESTO 


Winfred E. Garrison 


“Probably the best single 
statement of Protestant af- 
firmations available in the 
English language.”—New 

York Herald- 

Tribune. An Apex 

Book — complete 

and unabridged 

from the original, 

more expensive 

cloth-bound | edi- 
‘F\ P= tion. $1.25 
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ABINGDON PRESS 
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FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES¢ CHAIRS 
Direct 
Prices & 
Discounts 
To CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
CLUBS, INSTITUTIONS 
The Monroe Company 
191 Church &t., Colfax, lowa 


THIS IS 
>, MY BEST 


We invite you to share with others 
some of your favorite sermon illustra. 
tions.—Ebs. 

* 


He Gave Something 


On a business street in Hong Kong, 
a Chinese Methodist layman had 
come to his friend’s store to get prices 
of tape recorders. To the storekeeper 
“business was business.” One custo- 
mer was as good as another. He had 
no special interest in religion. 

But that storekeeper, rather strange- 
ly, accepted his friend’s invitation to 
attend the Christmas service at his 
church—it would offer an excellent 
chance to try out the recorder. 

After the service he said, “I will 
give that recorder to your church, It 
is the best in my store. I don’t know 
why I am giving it away. I havent 
given anything in many years. I only 
sell to make money, but something 
about this service and your young 
people has made me see that giving 
brings greater happiness than receiy- 
ing.” 

—BisHop Rarpw A. Warp, Hong Kong. 
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Enrich your September 
programs with 


FILMS... 


Check these suggestions 


Here are a few of the films avail- 
able from your Methodist Publishing 
House. Write for our free Audio- 
Visual Catalog. 


DEDICATED MEN. (Family Films; 
B&W; 30 minutes; A-Y.) What happens 
when one man accepts a challenge and 
dedicates his life to Christian living. Use: 
Stewardship. 

(MO) rental, postage extra, $9.00* 


TALENTS. (Family Films; B&W; 35 
minutes; A-Y.) The parable of the talents 
is put to use by an impoverished church’s 
congregation. Stresses the importance of 
Christian stewardship. Use: Stewardship. 
(MO) ...rental, postage extra, $10.00* 


MISSIONARY TO WALKER’S GARAGE. 
(Family Films; B&W; 30 minutes; A-Y.) 
A garage worker applies his Christian 
principles in his work, and his honesty 
and integrity attract customers. Best use: 
Vocational guidance, Christian living. 

(MO) ....rental, postage extra, $9.00* 


Scene from “A Chance to Grow” 


THE CHOICE. (Family Films, B&W; 15 
minutes.) A father and mother are 
shocked at the impact their social drink- 
ing has on their daughter. Emphasizes the 
problems of drinking. Best use: Temper- 
ance. 


(MO) ....rental, postage extra, $5.00* 


THE RICH FOOL. (Family Films; B&W; 
30 minutes; A-Y.) A 20th Century para- 
ble of the “Rich Fool.” A man who has 
spent his life building up a fortune, dis- 
covers he is not really self-sufficient. 

(MO) ....rental, postage extra, $9.00* 


A CHANCE TO GROW. (Family Films; 
B&W; 30 minutes; A-Y-C.) A mother 
who is a meticulous housekeeper never 
lets her family help with housework, but 
while she is confined to a hospital, the 
family shares the work. 

(MO) ....rental, postage extra, $9.00* 


*Special rates for district and conference use avail- 
able on request. 


the Methodist Publishing House 


Please order from House serving you 


Chicago 11 * 
Kansas City 6 e 


troi 
Pittsburgh 30 © Portland 5 


Cincinnati 2 * Dallas 1 
Nashville 2 ° 
Richmond 16 


s 
New York 11 
San Francisco 2 


Shop at our COKESBURY BOOK STORES in these cities: 


Atlanta, 72 Broad St.,N. W.  e 


Boston, 577 Boylston St. 


Los Angeles, 5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 
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Order your new Pulpit Robes now 


for the new church year 


Select your new pulpit robe now from 
these impressive models. Both have 
inner sleeves, which means that you 
don’t need a coat underneath, and 
both have zipper closings. Write to 
the House serving you, giving the 
style you prefer. We’ll send com- 
plete information, samples of fabrics 
and colors available in your style; 
prices and delivery dates. You can 
be assured of a properly fitted gar- 
ment which will give long, satisfac. 
tory service. (CC) 


THE JOHN WESLEY. (Left.) 
Uniform fluting over the 
shoulder ends in a_ full 
sleeve. Available in wide 
range of fabrics, priced 
from $52.40 up. 


THE CENEVA. (Right.) 
Wide front panels, pressed- 
in pleats that extend to back 
of yoke. Available in several 
fabrics in black, cream and 
white. Priced from $39.95 
up. 


Seseeeceseeesseces FILL IN—MAIL TODAY vessscsnncsennsene: 


Send to THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE serving you § 


Baltimore 3 . Chicago 11 * Cincinnati 25 
Dallas 1 ° Detroit | e Kansas City 68 
Nashville 2 e New York 11 e Pittsburgh 30 
Portland 5 . Richmond 16 ° San Francisco 2 

e 


Please send me complete information on the robes | hav 
checked: 


( THE JOHN WESLEY C) THE GENEVA 
(0 CHOIR ROBES 


NAME a demi 
Church 


Shop at our COKESBURY 
BOOK STORES in these cities: 
e Atlanta 
72 Broad St., N. W. 
¢ Boston, 577 Boylston St. 
e Los Angeles 
5244 Santa Monica Blvd. 
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” the 
Record 


Graham’s Greatness 


JuDGED by any standards you 
want to set up, Billy Graham is a 
great evangelist. Whether he has more 
or fewer gifts than Dwight L. 
Moody, or Sam Jones, or Billy Sun- 
day, who held New York’s last 
previous revival exactly 40 years ago, 
is beside the point. Whether he 
measures up to Jonathan Edwards, or 
George Whitefield, or Martin Luther, 


or Savonarola, if you want to go back 
that far, is of little consequence. They 
ministered to the spiritual needs of 
the times, and so does Billy Graham. 


Some censure his manipulative 
methods, with much that is too well 
rehearsed and too carefully staged, 
and with too many saved out-of- 
towners arriving on a_ split-second 
schedule, and many other means of 
making the evangelistic encounter as 
tasy as possible. The critics say all 
this, but they cannot say that Graham 
makes the all-important decision easy. 

His message is unyielding and un- 
mistakable, even for our insecure and 
inadequate generation. We want to 
lie down on a psychiatrist’s couch, 
and he summons us to kneel at the 
altar. Beyond the fears and frustra- 
tions and guilt complexes that we 
ought to take into account in under- 
standing ourselves, Billy Graham ap- 
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FOR PASTORS AND CHURCH LEADERS 


“Methodists alone do not insist 
on your holding this or that 
opinion, but they think or let 
think. Neither do they impose 
any particular mode of worship. 

“I do not know of any other 
religious society wherein such 
liberty of conscience is now 
allowed, or has been allowed since the days 
of the apostles. Herein is our glorying and 
a glorying peculiar to us.” 
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peals to the deep-down urges and 
needs that can never be satisfied with 
less than reconciliation with God. He 
has what E. G. Homrighausen calls 
“gospel-reality.” 

Another evidence of his greatness is 
the fact that the Graham evangelism 
is Bible-centered at a time when there 
is more interest in the Bible than for 
several generations. This is not to en- 
dorse the cover-to-cover bibliolatry 
that the evangelist believes but does 
not practice; it is to commend him 
for recognizing the Bible’s authority. 

Billy Graham, like the rest of us, 
including the most fiery fundamental- 
ists, is a “higher critic.” That is, he 
prefers the Twenty-third Psalm to the 
genealogies in Numbers. He chooses 
for his help those sacred pages that 
support his preaching, that give him 
comfort and counsel for his own med- 
itating. He does not try to defend the 
Bible, which requires no defense. 

Despite the fact that no informed 
person can quarrel with the Bible as 
a laboratory guide for living in these 
times or any other, the evangelist’s 
attitude would be dangerous except 
for one thing: Billy Graham centers 
on the Bible’s core teaching. He 
never uses the word “kerygma,” but 
he is always talking about that: the 
Good News that God breaks into his- 
tory and, by his own initiative, takes 
part in the redemption of man, indi- 
vidually and socially. 

A sincere dependence on prayer al- 
so makes for greatness in the work of 
this evangelist. Some of the praying 
may have been perfunctory, and some 
superficial, but there is no denying the 
fact that he has made New York “the 
most prayed-for city in the world.” 
No one can measure the effects of 
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those prayers, effects that will be fel 
for months and years to come. And 
no one can doubt that the most fy. 
reaching results are those exerted on 
Graham and his fellow workers. 

His wise use of the churches—let’; 
turn it around and say, his putting 
himself to work for the churches 4s 
their evangelist—is another element of 
greatness. A large number of those 
who make Christian decisions are al. 
ready church members; they have not 
been invited to join a new church but 
to become better members of those in 
which they already hold membership. 

Strangely enough, the greatness of 
Billy Graham is not so much what he 
has done, but what he has been wise 
enough to leave for others to do. He 
makes no claim to being a theologian 
and he has left for the experts in the- 
ology—neo-orthodox and _ existential 
and all the others—the task of working 
out a desperately needed theology of 
evangelism. He has no competence as 
a sociologist, on either the community 
or international level. Reinhold Nic- 
buhr well says that “Graham still 
thinks within the framework of pietis 
tic moralism.” And this means that 
he has left for others the difficult job 
of bringing his evangelism down to 
date in an atomic age, with its un- 
evangelized institutions and thought 
forms. 

So, in the dimensions of the things 
he has done, and just as truly in the 
things he has left undone, he has 
proved, not so much his own great 
ness but the greatness of his message, 
a message from God himself. 


\ [Ottervau/ 
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BOLD STRIDES 


are being made in vitalizing Christianity the 
world over with every passing day. More is 
being spoken and written about Christ and 
his church today than in any previous age. 
RELIGION IN LIFE, a Christian quarterly 
of opinion and discussion, brings the best 
of religious thought in and about our time. 

Featured in the autumn issue is a sym- 


posium, “Religion in Higher Education,” con- 
sisting of an article on the Christian and 
responsible scholarship by John W. Dixon, 
Jr., executive director of the Faculty Chris- 
tian Fellowship, and three articles on the role 


of religion in other disciplines. There are also 
articles on other subjects, and book reviews. 
Begin your subscription now! 


Fill out and mail the coupon today. 


RELIGION IN LIFE 
Published by Abingdon Press 


RELIGION IN LIFE NCA-8 
201 Eighth Avenue, South 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 


Please enter my subscription to RELIGION IN LIFE for 
years, at $4 per year, beginning with the Autumn 1957 issue. Single 
copies, $1.25. (Postage free in the U.S. and possessions; to Canada, 18¢ 
per year additional; other countries, 30¢ per year additional.) 
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Pastor’s Study 


The Healing Christ 


The Same YESTERDAY 
And TODAY... 


By CYRIL C. RICHARDSON 


H: WENT about doing good 
and healing all that were oppressed 
by the devil.” Such was the infant 
Church’s memory of the earthly life 
of Jesus (Acts 10:28). He had been 
the teacher to be sure; he had suf- 
fered and been exalted by God 
in the resurrection; but it was as 
the healer that he was also remem- 
bered. He was “a man attested by 
God with mighty works and won- 
ders and signs” (Acts 2:22). 

Hence it is that the Gospel record 
of his life devotes so large a part to 
the healings of Jesus. About a quar- 
ter of the Gospel of Mark is con- 
cerned with these signs and mighty 
works. One of the first days of 
Jesus’ ministry includes the exorcis- 
ing of a demoniac, the cure of 
Peter’s mother-in-law, and the heal- 
ing of “many who were sick with 
various diseases” (Mark 1). 

There can be no question that 
primitive Christianity was among 
other things a healing cult. Had not 
Jesus sent out his disciples with the 


Director, Graduate Studies, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 
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command, “Heal the sick, raise the 
dead, cleanse lepers, cast out 
demons” (Matt. 10:8) ? Or as Mark 
6:13 puts it, referring to this mission 
of the Twelve, they went out to 
preach, “and anointed with oil 
many that were sick and healed 
them.” 

For centuries we have thought of 
this task as the unique vocation of 
the medical profession. When our 
young men are ordained for the 
ministry they are not commissioned 
to heal the sick. That would seem 
a more appropriate injunction for 
a graduating class of a medical 
school. What are we to say about 
this change that has occurred in out 
thinking? Is it right for the Church 
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to claim powers of healing and to 
engage in this ministry? 

We see today a revival of this con- 
cern of the primitive Church for 
the healing of the sick. Spiritual 
healers attract large crowds and 
many churches are instituting spe- 
cial services of healing. Protestants 
are beginning to recover the cus- 
tom of anointing the sick, which 
was current in the early Church 
(James 5:14). There are some who 
are unduly enthusiastic about this 
movement; there are others who are 
severely critical of it. They believe 
it is not the Church’s province, and 
deprecate the emotionalism and 
false expectations often aroused by 
this ministry of the Church. What 
shall we say about it? 

In the first place, we must recog- 
nize the reality of spiritual healing. 
This movement is to be welcomed 
in recalling us to forgotten truths 
and some neglected powers of the 
Church. The Gospel is not some- 
thing for the soul alone. It is a mes- 
sage and a power for man’s total 
being—body and soul alike. 

Our holiness and our health can- 
not be separated. The very words 
come from an identical Anglo- 
Saxon root hal, which means “hale,” 
“whole,” “well,” and hence “holy.” 
Spiritual powers affect the whole of 
our life, and the Church cannot 
minister only to a part or fraction 
of man’s being. 

Furthermore, the history of re- 
ligion indicates this truth of spirit- 
ual healing. Long before Chris- 
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tianity, it was assumed in such cults 
as that of Epidauros in Greece that 
religion can do things which medi- 
cine often cannot accomplish. There 
are powers in man’s right relation- 
ship to God which can vitally 
change his body as well as his mind. 
Yet, in the second place, we must 
recognize that spiritual healing is 
comparatively rare. Jesus did not 
heal all the sick whom he encoun- 
tered. When, moreover, the apostles 
cured a cripple or a demoniac, this 
was viewed as something decidedly 
unusual. Such stories, as they are 
told in the Acts of the Apostles, in- 
dicate a feature of the apostolic mis- 
sion, which was customary. 
When a healing occurred, the 
presence of God’s power in the 
early Church awakened faith and 
aroused wonder. But it was not the 
normal expectation that wherever 
the apostles went, physical healings 
would accompany their mission. 
When the Seven were appointed in 
Acts 6 to relieve the apostles of local 
arrangements about charity, it was 
to free them so that they could de- 
vote themselves “to prayer and to 
the ministry of the word” (Acts 
6:4). Nothing is said of the healing 
of the sick as their primary mission. 
Indeed, through the Church’s his- 
tory it has been clear that, while 
spiritual healings do occur, they do 
not occur with frequency or regu- 
larity. Rather are they incidental to 
the Church’s first mission of preach- 
ing the Gospel. 
This leads us to the third consid- 
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eration. Spiritual healing must be 
understood in the total context of 
the Church’s life. The fundamental 
position in which the Church 
stands is that of being between the 
Kingdom come and the Kingdom 
to come. 

The Kingdom is partly realized 
in the Church. The Messiah has 
come; God has anticipated the Day 
of the Lord and the end of history 
by sending his Spirit. This is a 
sample or down payment on the 
Kingdom (Ephesians 1:13-14). The 
powers of God are alive in the 
Church. 

But the Kingdom come is only 
partial. We have not fully passed 
from darkness to light. Still we live 
in the shadow of death and of the 


world. We live in hope, as well as 


in faith. We must always say “Not 
yet,” when we think of the fulfill- 
ment of God’s purposes. 

We shall all get sick and die. 
Death is conquered in Christ, but 
not yet in us. The Kingdom come 
still awaits its consummation in the 
Kingdom yet to come. We pray 
“Thy Kingdom come,” as some- 
thing we yearn for but do not fully 
know and cannot yet fully enter. 

It is in this context that we must 
set spiritual healing. Sometimes it 
occurs dramatically and powerfully, 
pointing us to the working of God’s 
Spirit now among us. But often it 
does not occur; and in the final 
analysis we shall all die. Sickness 
will triumph, and death must be 


faced. 
10 


Yet that does not mean that we 
should reject the Church’s mission 
of healing, anymore than we should 
fail to appreciate the varied ways in 
which God’s Spirit now works 
wonderfully amongst us, overcom- 
ing our estrangement from him and 
from our fellows. The fact that the 
Kingdom is only realized partially 
in our history is no reason to say 
that it is not and cannot be realized 
at all. 

This does lead us, however, to set 
spiritual healing in its right per- 
spective. It is not the whole Gospel; 
it is not the Gospel’s primary fruit 
or emphasis. But it is a reality which 
can break in on our present situa- 
tion if we wait in faith and hope 
upon God. But we should not be- 
lieve that the Gospel invariably and 
always leads to physical healing. 


Ww HAT, then, should we do? 


How can we best recover the heal- 
ing vitality of the Gospel, while 
recognizing that the powers of the 
Kingdom are only partially present 
in the earthly Church? 

First, we have to be as modest in 
our claims as we are sure of our 
convictions. The testimony of his- 
tory and especially of the carefully 
authenticated cures at Lourdes, 
which are attested by the medical 
bureau there, gives us convincing 
evidence of the reality of spiritual 
healing. But the fact that such cures 
are rare, even under the most favor- 
able circumstances of Lourdes, 
forces us not to expect too much and 
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not to romanticize the healing 
wers of the Church. 

While the occasional spiritual 
cure may be dramatic and awe-in- 
spiring, it is only occasional. Mod- 
en medicine cures more frequently 
and more surely. It, too, is of God; 
and we can afford to despise no 
means that he has put at our dis- 
posal for the betterment of our life. 

Secondly, we should do all we 
can to further the possibility of 
piritual healing. We must create 
the favorable circumstances through 
which God in his graciousness may 
come to us with healing power. It 
is God who does the healing, not 
we; yet he has left us the freedom 
to “set the stage” as it were, to pro- 
vide the possible channels through 
which he can work, when in his 
good pleasure he wills to. 

Here are some simple things we 
can do in waiting upon God and 
opening ourselves to the possibility 
of the new life he may bring us. 

1.We must teach our people 
what to expect and what not to ex- 
pect. The primary thing is our right 
relation to God. When, through 
prayer and confession and faith, we 
are open to God, he will come to 
Us, 

But his coming may not neces- 
sarily involve spiritual healing. We 
must be ready to yield our lives 
completely to him, to wait in pa- 
tence and trust, but above all in 
humility. Perhaps his power may 
heal us, perhaps it may not. But 
itcannot heal us unless we are right 
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with him; and if we are right with 
him, even if we are not healed, we 
have a gift of grace beyond any 
physical well-being. We have the 
deep joy of the fellowship of 
Christ. 

2. Confession of sins is essential 
(James 5:16). Right relations with 
God depend upon it. We should 
learn to confess our sins and to 
share our deepest anxieties with 
other discreet Christians. We can 
deceive ourselves a great deal by 
confessing to God alone. We do 
not really know ourselves and hence 
cannot truly find ourselves, until we 
have shared ourselves deeply and 
truly with another Christian. 

Whether it is to our priest or 
pastor or to some intimate group or 
to someone we especially love, con- 
fession is essential. We are not clean 
until we know that both God and 
some other Christian know us as 
we really are, and embrace us in 
the forgiveness which is in Christ 
Jesus. 

3. We should not lay an undue 
emphasis upon the faith of the one 
who is sick. It is most important 
that he be open to God; it is not 
important that he have a conviction 
he is going to be healed. The faith 
he needs is the faith of the Church, 
of those who pray for him. He must 
not be urged to screw himself up 
to some act of faith as if this would 
have healing merit. 

The sick need more to pray for 
others than for themselves. De- 
spondency and self-pity, which sick- 
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ness engenders, are overcome by 
embracing in love the needs of 
others, which are so often greater 
than the needs of ourselves. 

4. In praying for, and with, the 
sick we must learn how to pray. 
We must teach the sick (which 
means teaching our congregations 
while they are well, and before they 
fall sick) what to expect of our vis- 
itations, of our prayers in groups, 
and how they can enter into them. 
For the sick this means developing 
a receptivity, an openness to what 
we do. 

For us, who pray for them, it 
means praying in the Kingdom. 
That is, praying as if what we 


prayed for were already present. 
“Whatever you desire when you 


pray, believe that you receive it, and 
you shall have it” (Mark 11:24). 
We must pray picturesquely, seeing 
in imagination the person well, and 
not sick, creating the picture of him 
as we believe God wills him to be. 


This picture is powerful and dy. 
namic, and can be a channel of 
God’s grace. 

Finally, we must realize that 
prayer demands time. Someone has 
observed that Americans have more 
time-saving devices and less time 
than any other people in the world, 
We shall never be powerful in 
prayer, until we have learned to 
pray regularly, alone and in groups, 
and sacrificed the time to do this 
effectively. 

In these ways, then, we may re- 
cover something of the vitality of 
Christianity as a faith that heals 
But above all we need modesty, dis 
cretion, and humility. We must not 
make exorbitant claims; we must 
not arouse false expectations in the 
sick; and we must not degrade 
Christian faith by sensationalism or 
imagine that the healing Christ can 
be “used” to fulfill our selfish pur- 
poses and to acquire merely a 
speedy recovery. 


REMEMBER ME? 


Fellow sinners, with bitten and tattered years behind us—years blasted by 
conceit, or wasted in drifting or consumed in self-serving—the Gospel does 
not make it easy for us by saying: “Never mind the past; it can be wiped 
out; so forget it.” God may cast our sins behind His back, and remember 
them no more against us. Christ may say to us tenderly; “Neither do | 
condemn thee; go in peace.” But the record stands—the pathetic record 
of what we might have been and might have done in days that are no 
more. . . . It is the past, an inalienable part of ourselves, which we ask 
Jesus to remember. Can’t you hear his terrifying yesterdays pushing that 
penitent thief closer to Christ in his desperate need—the starved years 


calling “Remember me?” 
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Pastor & Parsonage 
Si peeeccemreeenetiice 


What About Our 
Smoking Rule? 


“Are you willing to make a complete dedica- 
tion of yourself to the highest ideals of the 
Christian ministry with respect to purity of life 
in body, in mind, and in spirit, and to bear wit- 


Couliette 


ness thereto by abstinence from the use of to- 


bacco and other indulgences which may injure 


your influence?”—Par. 322 (5), 


Deming 


A bolish the Rule 


By J. CLAUDE EVANS 


Editor, South Carolina Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


Our METHODIST antismok- 
ing rule should be abolished. 

First, the rule is a vestige of ex- 
treme Puritanism, itself a distortion 
of the wholesome Pietism of the 
early Moravians and the Quakers. 
Methodism w as strongly influenced 
by Pietists but, in America, Pietism 
ended up in the distortions of Puri- 
tanism which soon turned the word 
“Puritan” into an adjective mean- 
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The Discipline. 


ing any overly strict or narrowly 
conceived enforcement of petty 
laws of behavior. This extreme puri- 
tanism has caused Protestantism, at 
least in many areas, to degenerate 
into a legalism more soul-crushing 
than first-century Judaism. 
Moreover, the antismoking rule 
enhances and seems to bolster the 
shallow doctrine of sin which is too 
characteristic of many Methodists. 
Sin, in both the Old and the New 
Testaments, is pride. It is the sub- 
stitution of one’s own will for the 
will of God. It is prideful revolt 
against the rule and will of God. 
But the average Methodist associ- 
ates sin almost exclusively with 
“weaknesses of the flesh” such as 
drinking or sexual misconduct. 
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This has given our laity, and often 
our clergy, meager insight into the 
essential “sin” of modern man. 

All this runs counter to the genu- 
ine Methodist and Pietist emphasis 
on the inner life of the soul in re- 
pentance, conversion, and sanctifica- 
tion by the work of the Holy Spirit. 
Somehow, by the antismoking rule, 
Methodism indicates to the world 
that it doesn’t really trust its own 
doctrine of sanctification. 

Second, the smoking rule stands in 
opposition to one of Protestantism’s 
most important doctrines, the priest- 
hood of believers. Protestantism 


holds that each man is his neigh- 
bor’s priest. Each one of us is just 
as much responsible to God for his 
neighbor as is anyone else. 


In Protestantism, ministers are 
simply laymen set aside for a par- 
ticular work within the church. 
God’s call to them for righteousness 
is no different from his call to any 
layman in any other vocation. In 
the light of God’s demands, the 
pulpit and the pew stand together. 
But Methodism in its antismoking 
rule stands in opposition to this 
fundamental Protestant doctrine at 
this point. 

Third, the rule involves Method- 
ism in condemning one particular 
evil to the omission of weightier 
matters of the law. Nowhere is a 
young minister asked to abstain 
from alcoholic beverages. It is sim- 
ply assumed that he knows the gen- 
eral position of The Methodist 
Church on this matter, and will 
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govern himself accordingly. Yet, 
by the determined will of a de. 
termined group within Methodism, 
the antismoking rule has stayed in 
the Discipline and more important 
matters overlooked. 

Fourth, the rule produces an un- 
necessary struggle of conscience on 
the part of some young ministers, 
while the church as a whole passes 
pharisaically on the other side. 

The Methodist Church receives 
money from tobacco interests, The 
Methodist Church has a university 
founded on tobacco money and a 
seminary that exists today because 
of tobacco profits. 

Fifth, perhaps I should add a per- 
sonal word, plus a cancer postscript. 
When I was admitted into the 
Methodist ministry, I was a veteran 
tobacco user. I tried to crawl in 
every rat hole I could find to keep 
from agreeing to abide by the anti- 
smoking rule. But to no avail. So! 
stopped smoking. 

The Navy chaplaincy came along, 
and I sought out the committee to 
tell them I was entering the chap- 
laincy and might well take up 
smoking again. I was warned 
mightily and called a “callow 
youth” (a pretty apt description). 
But, the callow youth went on and 
did what he thought best anyway. 

Now, many years have passed, 
and I am no longer an habitual 
smoker. I find that my personal re- 
bellion at the rule has quieted 
down. And, inside, secretly, I have 
a personal exultation that I no 
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longer smoke habitually. But I am 
as dead set against the rule as ever. 

But, you say, now that a definite 
relationship between cancer and 
smoking has been proved (has it?), 
you should support the rule. I 
would do no such thing. Smoking 


Bereta 


§ et a Good Example 


or nonsmoking does not make one 
any better or any worse a Christian 
in itself alone. If it is proved that 
smoking causes cancer, I'll be 
preaching for everyone to stop, not 
just ministers. But even here a rule 
would be of little help. 


sy J. C. COULIETTE 


Pastor, Callaway Methodist Church, Panama City, Fla. 


To USE or not to use tobacco 
isa question debated by both clergy- 
men and laymen. 

| am afraid that much of the dis- 
cussion of this problem and the anti- 
smoking rule in The Methodist 
Church has not honestly sought an 
answer to the question. 

One’s own Christian experience 
should determine his attitude. Re- 
gardless of one’s opinion in this 
matter, as a Christian he will not 
be antagonistic toward another who 
may hold a differing opinion. 
Neither will he close his mind to 
additional information. As a Chris-, 
lian minister one is pledged to a 
search for truth, and he is under 
obligation to surrender to truth 
when it is known. 

We ought always to look to the 
Scriptures for guidance in matters 
of faith and practice. Of course, 
there is no mention of tobacco. The 
Bible does tell us, however, that our 
responsibility for the stewardship of 
life includes the stewardship of our 
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bodily health, no less than of our 
time, talents, and material posses- 
sions. Recent medical and scientific 
statements about the harmful effects 
of tobacco, especially on the throat 
and lungs, have some clear teach- 
ings about our responsibility for 
health. 

The athlete may instruct the min- 
ister here. Should a first-class athlete 
be more conscious than a first-class 
minister of the need for a healthy 
and sturdy body? Are the demands 
for energy made upon the track 
team member, which cause him to 
refrain from smoking, greater than 
the emotional, intellectual, and phy- 
sical demands made upon one of 
Christ’s ambassadors? 

Though often neglected, the col- 
lective witness of the Church has a 
bearing on this matter. As Method- 
ists we are challenged by the social 
creed of our church to seek to estab- 
lish (4 2020, Discipline) a Christian 
social order. 

Part of our responsibility in this 
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task is to instruct youth in Christian 
principles, to warn them against 
such harmful practices as drinking, 
gambling, the use of narcotics, 
smoking, and such other indul- 
gences as are hurtful to the body, 
mind, and spirit. We are to seek to 
curb even the advertisements which 
so appealingly present to our youth 
the temptation to engage in such 
practices as these (4 2022, 1956 Dis- 
cipline). 

Our church reminds us that the 
right example of adult Christians is 
the most effective way of instruct- 
ing youth. How well can we, as 
ministers, fulfill our responsibility 
in this great ministry if we are 
users of tobacco, knowing that it 
is harmful? 

Furthermore, it is the studied 
opinion of The Methodist Church 
that her ministers should not use 
tobacco. This opinion has been writ- 


R eject Our Double 
By L. NORMAN DEMING 


ten into the law of the church. The 
question of his use of tobacco, and 
his willingness to abstain from its 
use as a witness of a complete dedi- 
cation of himself to the highest 
ideals of the Christian ministry, is 
raised at the time a candidate for 
the ministry seeks a license to 
preach (4 306 [5], Discipline) and 
again when he seeks admission into 
an annual conference (322 [5)). 
How can any minister regard light- 
ly a solemn vow he has taken, and 
the fact that most of our laymen 
know he has taken such a vow? 

Finally, no layman is proud of 
the fact that his minister smokes. 
Without exception, the laymen | 
know speak apologetically of a min- 
ister who uses tobacco. They have a 
high regard for the pastoral office 
and, rightly or wrongly, they feel 
that it is cheapened by the minister's 
use of tobacco. 


Standard 


Pastor, Methodist Church, Seneca Castle, N.Y. 


WwW E AS CLERGYMEN must, 
whether we like it or not, face up 
to the fact that our moral standards 
have a greater effect upon people 
than any of us like to think. Our 
question must be “What kind of 
example will I be, a good one or a 
bad one?” 

Alas! the question is not a clear- 
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cut issue of black versus white. 
There are many other considera- 
tions which may affect our decision. 

One is the common inclination 
to confuse goodness with responsi- 
bility; to identify sin with physical 
misbehavior. But Jesus, by his teach- 
ings, by his attitude toward others, 
and by his own conduct showed his 
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sorn for such superficial standards. 

To the Pharisees, goodness meant 
doing some things and avoiding the 
doing of others. Jesus had little con- 
etn for this kind of “goodness.” 
He called for a cleansing and a 
transformation of the innermost 
heart and soul. He called for Aumil- 
ity and faith and love. 

Now, this has much to do with 
the practice of smoking, which is 
more widespread than ever, among 
religious and irreligious alike. 
While recognizing that all true con- 
cepts of right and wrong are time- 
less, we must constantly differenti- 
ate between (1) what is really right 
or wrong, (2) what only appears to 
be one or the other because of social 
custom, and (3) the universal but 
pharisaical tendency to equate 


goodness with respectability. 

The question boils down to this: 
is the use of tobacco immoral or 
amoral ? 


[ cannot begin to answer this 
question to anyone’s satisfaction 
but my own. But the fact remains 
that some sincere and devoted 
Christians believe that smoking is 
not wrong—for them at least. They 
are unwilling to agree that the life 
abundant consists in abstaining 
from tobacco. 

Therefore, I contend that the re- 
sponsibility for decision about this 
question must rest upon each in- 
dividual minister. He must decide 
lor himself; no one can decide 


tor him, and he cannot decide for 
anyone else. 
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But where does that leave our 
antismoking rule? 

Apparently the church’s grounds 
for having such a rule lies in its 
“inherent” right to determine who 
shall be its representatives, that is, 
its clergymen. Clergymen are to re- 
frain from the use of tobacco lest 
we injure our influence—our influ- 
ence with lay people who put upon 
themselves no such restrictions as 
they tolerate for preachers. 

Isn’t there something here that 
violates the honored Protestant 
principle of the priesthood of all be- 
lievers, a “double standard” of 
morality that was repudiated at the 
Reformation? 

I am sure that the minister who 
smokes must do one of two things: 
(1) he must give up smoking or 
(2) he must give proper notification 
to his conference board of minister- 
ial training and qualifications that 
he no longer intends to abide by the 
regulation. 

One who refuses to take the 
pledge, or who changes his mind 
and has his name removed from it, 
faces a number of possible serious 
difficulties which are so obvious as 
to require no enumeration here. On 
the other hand, one who submits 
to a regulation he believes to be un- 
realistic and unreasonable has to 
compromise his conscience to do so. 
And he carries with him always the 
knowledge that, by his concurrence, 
he is encouraging a rule which 
leads to hypocritical behavior on the 
part of some of his brethren. 
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Pastor's Study 


Jesus’ conception of the Messiah, the central message 
of the Church, is not found in the Qumran 
Scrolls. Their Messiah was different, 


JESUS 


So MUCH has been written con- 
cerning the Dead Sea Scrolls that 
it is necessary only to remind us 
that it will take generations of 
scholars to study the materials and 
to determine the full significance of 
the various documents. Every book 
in the Old Testament, except 
Esther, is now represented in whole 
or in part by documents written dur- 
ing the 150-year period just before 
the birth of Jesus. This means that 
we are closer by many hundreds of 
years to the original biblical docu- 
ments. 

The discoveries in the Judean 
wilderness are all the more impor- 
tant because this is the first written 
material (of any extent) to have 
been discovered in Palestine. Pales- 


Walter G. Williams, professor of 
Old Testament at Iliff School of The- 
ology, has recently lectured in Cuba. 
His latest book is on The Prophets 
(Abingdon Press, 1956). 
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and the Dea 


| Sea Scrolls 


By WALTER G. WILLIAMS 


tine’s weather is usually not con- 
ducive to the preservation of ancient 
written materials, but the condi- 
tions in the hills and bluffs close to 
the Dead Sea are similar to the 
climate of Egypt, and excellent for 
preservation. In addition, it should 
be noted that many of the scrolls 
were sealed in jars with the intent 
of preserving them for future use of 
the religious community that had 
owned them. 

Archaeological evidence indicates 
that this community was estab- 
lished in the Judean hills sometime 
in the latter half of the second 
century before Christ. A violent 
earthquake about 31 B.c. seems to 
have driven the community from 
the Judean wilderness to take up 
temporary abode near Damascus. 

The Judean community was re 
established about the turn of the 
Christian Era and remained intact 
until destroyed by the Roman 
Tenth Legion in June, a.v. 68. 
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There were other occupants of 
this site in other times, but our 
concern here is with the religious 
community which produced the 
scrolls. 


W uo WERE these people? 
What was the reason for their resi- 
dence in the wilderness? And what, 
if any, contribution did they make 
to Jewish or Christian thinking? 
Answers to these questions cannot 
be in each instance as definite as 
would be desirable, but at least 
some indication can be given from 
the evidence now in hand. 

Scholars now generally agree that 
the residents at Qumran were Jew- 
ish religious enthusiasts, in all prob- 
ability the same group known to us 
through the Zadokite Fragments, 
people designated “Damascus Cov- 
enanters.” Attempts have been 
made to identify these Covenanters 
also with the Essenes. Identification 
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is by no means positive, but certain- 
ly there are striking similarities. A 
modern parallel to this group 
would be a “sect” or younger “de- 
nomination.” 

The community was large. The 
nearby cemetery has more than 
1,000 burials. The dining room the 
community used could accommo- 
date 200 persons, with enough 
dishes on hand to serve several 
hundred more. However, no kitch- 
en has yet been discovered. 

The existence of this group serves 
to remind us that in addition to the 
two groups in Judaism already 
known to us—the Temple Jews and 
the Synagogue Jews—another 
aspect of Judaism was also active, 
that of sectarian Judaism. 

The writings of the Qumran Cov- 
enanters clearly indicate that the 
primary reason for the community 
in the wilderness was to live the 
holy and dedicated life of righteous- 
ness. They called themselves the 
“Sons of Truth.” 

The community was established 
about 135 B.c. It may be that reli- 
gious or political persecution drove 
them to the Judean wilderness, but 
the clear intent was to live the 
“separated life.” The Covenanters 
had the same zeal and enthusiasm 
found in a modern sect. They had 
the same confidence that their way 
was the only “right way” in God’s 
eyes. 

It should be noted, however, that 
they had no evangelistic program. 
Admission to the community was 
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a long and rigid process, and there 
is no evidence that converts were 
sought. If the Covenanters were re- 
lated to the Essenes, they may have 
invited the children of others to be 
trained by their leaders; but there 
is nothing in the Qumran docu- 
ments dealing with the education 
of children. 

The Covenanters regarded them- 
selves as the descendents of Zodak. 
For them, the way of salvation was 
strict adherence to the law as re- 
vealed through the Torah and 
prophets. 

The teacher was an important 
person among them. This teacher 
has been much discussed in recent 
literature because of supposed 
parallels to the life and mission of 
Jesus. Attempts have also been made 
to identify the teacher with some 
historical figure, largely on the as- 
sumptions that the Covenanters 
recognized only one teacher of 
righteousness and that he was the 
founder of the community. 

Dr. T. H. Gaster is undoubtedly 
correct when he points out that the 
cerm “teacher of righteousness” 
really means “the right guide.” Em- 
phasis is upon the correctness of 
the teachings, not the particular 
distinctiveness of the leader’s life. 
All members of the community 
were expected to be righteous. Dr. 
Gaster is also correct when he rec- 
ognizes that the teacher’s office was 
a continuing one. 

Dr. Toombs of Drew has pointed 
out that there was more than one 
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teacher of righteousness. Since the 
emphasis of the community was 
upon the correct understanding of 
God’s law, it was natural that there 
should be an office of teacher 
and in it one who should lead the 
members of the community to 
right understanding. Salvation was 
won through correct understand. 
ing and following of the law, and 
not through faith in some indi- 
vidual person. 


Some CONFUSION, and per- 
haps consternation, has come into 
Christian circles as such writers as 
Allegro have pointed out that the 
teacher of righteousness was one in- 
dividual, that he was crucified, and 
that his resurrection was expected 
by the community. Add to this the 
further assertions that the title 
“messiah” was used of the teacher 
of righteousness, and that the com- 
munity believed in salvation by 
faith in this teacher, there would be 
remarkable parallels to the work 
and mission of Jesus. 

Careful reading of the manu 
scripts reveals that nowhere is the 
teacher identified with the messiah. 
As a matter of fact, the teacher is 
not even the head or leader of the 
community. The leaders are gov 
ernors or elders elected by the com- 
munity. There are references to the 
messiah, in fact, to two messiahs. 

In later Jewish thinking, anointed 
ones or messiahs were expected in 
two areas of life: the political mes 
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sah who should deliver the people 
from their political oppressors, and 
the anointed one, who should show 
priestly leadership. 

In the scrolls both are recog- 
nized; but clear provision is made 
that in the event both are present at 
the time of the communal meal, the 
priestly messiah shall be seated and 
served first. Then the political mes- 
siah shall be recognized. The com- 
munal meal was in no sense a 
sacrament. 

There is no reference either to the 
crucifixion of the teacher nor to his 
expected return from death. There 
are references to his persecution at 
the hands of the wicked priest. At- 
tempts have been made to identify 
this priest with political leadership, 
but such attempts are without ade- 
quate supporting evidence. In any 


case, no priest would have the 
power or authority to crucify any- 
one. 

There are many phrases in the 
Qumran literature which are simi- 
lar to New Testament writings: 
the contrast between darkness and 
light, the emphasis upon righteous- 
ness, a call to repentance, the con- 
trast of truth and untruth, among 
them. Such similarities, however, 
do not mean identification or even 
immediate relation between the two 
groups. They merely mean that the 
phrases were familiar expressions in 
Judaism at the time. 

Some scholars believe that the 
Qumran group was a baptizing 
group after the manner of John the 
Baptist, and archaeological evidence 
seems to support this position. But 
the scrolls do not. There is no refer- 


Arabs digging at the promising archaeological site of Shechem. Expeditions 
like this seek evidence that will help today interpret yesterday's Judean life. 
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ence to baptism, though there is to 
ceremonial ablutions. There is fre- 
quent reference to cleansing by 
“sprinkling” with water of purifica- 
tion, such as is mentioned by 
Ezekiel. 

Immersionists will look in vain 
for any word that would imply 
baptism by immersion. If the Cov- 
enanters followed the injunctions of 
the Damascus Covenant, then they 
believed that a man could not be 
cleansed in still water. Unless the 
water moved enough to cause a 
ripple it could not be used for 
purification. 

This simply means that the big 
storage basins were not baptismal 
fonts, and the small lavatory-like 
receptacles were not purification 
basins. Until further evidence is 
available we are forced to confess 
that it is not clear that the Qumran 
Covenanters practiced baptism. 

Whether the Covenanters were 
directly related to the Essenes is an- 
other question that has been avidly 
discussed. The most complete evi- 
dence has been marshalled by Pro- 
fessor Charles T. Fritsch. He has 
not only examined most carefully 
the evidence from the scrolls but 
has brought together the various 
references in Josephus and Philo 
concerning the Essenes. He makes a 
strong case for identification of the 
Covenanters with the Essenes. 

Dr. Burrows is more cautious. 
However, as Dr. Filson has pointed 
out, the Essenes were a secret order, 
with secret teachings and initiatory 
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rites. Nothing of this pattern eye 
had a place in the work of Jesys 
His teachings were available to all, 
There were no secret teachings 
known only to the initiated, po 
were there special secret rites by 
which the convert was brought into 
Christianity. 

Of particular interest to me is the 
light thrown by these documents 
upon the messianic expectation in 
the days of Jesus. These scrolls em- 
phasize so clearly the essential dif 
ference between the concept of 
messiah we get from Jesus and that 
of his contemporaries. 

The Jews expected a messiah who 
would sit upon the throne of David, 
who would deliver them from all 
political ills and economic inse- 
curities. Even the disciples were in 
contest for places of power when 
Jesus should “sit upon the throne.” 
Jesus had to say more than once, 
“My kingdom is not of this world.” 

Jesus conceived the messiah to be 
one who would relate men as in- 
dividuals to God. The salvation he 
brought was not for a_ political 
group, but for man as an individ- 
ual. His teaching of the sacredness 
of human personality and of God's 
love for the sons of men was at the 
heart of his concept of the King- 
dom and the work and mission of 
the messiah. 

This is still the message of his fol- 
lowers and must be central in the 
mission of the Church. This is no- 
where to be discovered in the 
Qumran scrolls. 
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Religion in the U.S.A. 


Our Stake in Free Enterprise 


By CLARENCE SEIDENSPINNER 


Reticion takes this position 
because government control, or 
socialism, is a form of compulsion 
that denies freedom to responsible 
persons, This would mean the loss 
of all the great incentives that have 
caused men to rise from the herd to 
civilized society. 

If you do not think that socialism 
means the loss of freedom for every- 
one, look at the plight of England 
where we have the best kind of so- 
cialism administered by the most 
intelligent and responsible persons. 
Read such a book as the 1950 
volume, The Decline and Fall of 
British Capitalism, written by Keith 
Hutchison (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$50). Although the author is 
sympathetic to the British experi- 
ment, he is objective. 

Or read the 1951 book by Ivor 
Thomas on The Socialist Tragedy 
(Macmillan Co., $3.00). Thomas 


was a member of Parliament and 


Clarence Seidenspinner is in his 
18th year as minister of First Meth- 
odist Church, Racine, Wis. 
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Religion sees government control 
as a threat to the freedom of re- 
sponsible persons, says this pastor. 


on the cabinet of the British Labor 
Party. He was in an excellent posi- 
tion to evaluate the economic and 
social effects of his own govern- 
ment. 

In spite of all that government 
has tried to do there, William Vogt, 
who wrote the best selling Road to 
Survival (William Sloane Associ- 
ates, $4.00) several years ago, says 
that England “is perilously close 
to her condition in 1600.” That was 
a subsistence level of existence. 

So, religion asks: what can we 
do to keep the free enterprise sys- 
tem? How can we make it work in 
order that the human spirit may 
have the best chance possible for ex- 
pression and development? 

Religion goes back to one of its 
fundamental character traits to an- 
swer such questions. It believes that 
free enterprise can be maintained if 
we cultivate responsibility. 

It looks with concern at the dif- 
ferences in the behavior among 
workers. Some take pride in what 
they are doing and in their par- 
ticipation in a productive enterprise. 
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They waste no time, they produce 
quality work, and they contribute 
to the success of the enterprise. Oth- 
ers will stall on the job, spread the 
fog of gloom and dissatisfaction, 
and otherwise slow up the whole 
process. Religion must help every 
worker to understand that a Chris- 
tian will always exercise responsi- 
bility on the job. 

This is true not only of the 
worker but also of the employer. 
How differently they behave. In 
some concerns, management will 
develop a sense of sharing with 
labor. In other places management 
looks upon labor as its natural 
enemy and tries to get the better of 
it every time. Responsibility to a 
business, however, means integrity 


at every point along the line. If free 
enterprise is going to work, people 
must trust one another and do their 
best by one another. 

Religion knows that if free enter- 


prise is to succeed, consideration 
must be given, not only to the pro- 
ducer but also to the consumer. To 
overcharge the consumer, to cheat 
him, to keep things and services 
from him in the interest of higher 
prices will drive him to some kind 
of remedial action. No consumer 
will be exploited for any length of 
time without fighting back. 
Consumers may organize for co- 
operative buying or selling as they 
have in Norway. That country was 
one of the first to recover after the 
last war. Its wonderful system of 
co-operatives greatly hastened its 
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recovery. This is a system set within 
a free enterprise economy and is the 
last resort of the consuming public 
who want to remain there. 

In desperation, however, the con- 
sumer may appeal for help. He may 
ask the government to allocate 
goods and services, to fix prices, and 
to protect him from an unscrupv- 
lous system of production and dis- 
tribution. He may have to do this if 
industry and merchandising do not 
operate on the basis of responsibility 
toward the consumer. 

Once that appeal to the govern. 
ment begins in a substantial way, 
however, we are well on the way to 
loss of freedom, to mountainous 
taxes, and to a collectivist economy. 
Religion keeps hammering away at 
that kind of responsibility and sense 
of service that will keep the con- 
sumer from being exploited. 

Religion also encourages the de- 
velopment of mutuality on the part 
of labor and management. As a 
paternal monitor over both it knows 
that labor and management need 
one another, want one another, and 
can work with one another in the 
best possible relationship. 

Labor and management need a 
sense of mutuality, which leads to 
the pleasure of producing for the 
good of the whole. Consider one of 
many examples. _—~ Congressional 
Record of April 12, 1949, published 
the 1948 report of E. H. Wadewitz, 
president of the Western Printing 
and Lithographing Company of 
Racine, Wis. He stated, “I hope that 
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as the years go by and succeeding 
generations take hold of Western, 
that the principle of sharing profits 
with employees and giving gener- 
ously to worthy charities will always 
rank of equal importance with the 
principle of paying dividends to 
stockholders.” 

He then described the division of 
the sales dollar, with 4.9 per cent 
allocated to employee security and 
welfare, which included profit-shar- 
ing for production employees, re- 
tirement, life insurance, hospitaliza- 
tion, and other benefits; 4.8 per cent 
was turned back into the business; 
18 per cent of the sales dollar was 
paid in dividends to stockholders. It 
is apparent to Western manage- 
ment that employee benefits and 
security are as important as divi- 
dends to stockholders. 

Commenting further on_ this 
policy, Mr. Wadewitz said: “Others 
may not agree with what we do 
here at Western, but I feel that 41 
years of steady growth is sufficient 
proof of the soundness of our policy. 
I feel that everything we do for our 
employees and for the cities in 
which we are located is all a part of 
our great American free enterprise 
system as practiced at Western. 

“I can only say to you stockhold- 
ers, that the more of our profits we 
share with employees, the less 


Washington will impose on us. A 


sure return from bureaucracy to 
democracy would be provided by 
more companies doing the same 
thing as we do here. When the 
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workman ceases to look to the 
politicians for security, then we will 
be on our way back to the principles 
on which this country was built.” 

This is the spirit that religion 
wants to keep in America. The wel- 
fare state may bring a man very 
petty security, to be sure. Religion 
says to people, however, “For sheer 
complacency and petty security, you 
were never born!” Religion believes 
in the high adventure and the mag- 
nificent achievement which accom- 
pany freedom. 


R ELIGION has a tremendous 
stake in free enterprise. 

In America, this system has called 
forth the best that a man had to 
give. In turn, it rewarded him with 
increasing opportunity and physical 
goods, with prestige and leadership 
in his community, and with such 
inner satisfactions as a sense of re- 
sponsibility and joy in achievement. 
Religion—at least the Christian re- 
ligion—believes that these are the 
incentives under which human life 
most often comes to fruitful expres- 
sion. 

By and large, the church takes 
enormous pride i in the story of pro- 
duction and achievement under the 
free enterprise system. It delights to 
remember the fact that only 150 
years ago industry as we now know 
it, was just beginning and that 
within that short span, with only 
one-fifteenth of the world’s popula- 
tion, we now produce and use one- 
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third of the world’s total of goods. 

Religion hastens to point out the 
fact that this enormous production 
is not the result of inherent Ameri- 
can selfishness but is rather the re- 
sult of American initiative and en- 
terprise. With the same initiative 
many other national groups could 
register a similar success. 

Nowhere else in the world is in- 
dividual income so high as in the 
United States. Our tremendous 
capacity for production has made 
this possible. It has put the machine 
to work for man, thus giving him 
not only the highest standard of liv- 
ing, but also freedom from back- 
breaking toil. No longer do men 
have to slave physically 12 hours a 
day for six days a week in order to 
produce the necessities by which to 
keep, alive. Machines do the work 
and give us much more than we 
ever had before. 

What made it possible for us to 
put the machine to work in such 
a way? Freedom to produce, to fix 
prices, to conduct business, to invest 
money, to risk, to lose, to succeed! 
Coupled with this freedom at the 
heart of our expanding economy 
are those personal gifts which ac- 
company it—ambition, initiative, 
and responsibility. 

Religion is tremendously inter- 
ested in these traits of personal char- 
acter. Right along the line it 
encourages ambition, it seeks to de- 
velop initiative, and it always takes 
responsibility. Religion knows that 
those characteristics were the ones 
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which lifted the individual out of 
the mass herd, out of the welter of 
tribal anonymity to make possible 
the freedom of the human spirit 
and all the goods of civilization, 

Read this stirring story in sucha 
novel as Sandburg’s Remembrance 
Rock (Harcourt, $6.00). With him 
trace the story of ambition and 
initiative in those groups of people 
who colonized our country and who 
were courageous and adventurous 
enough to develop it. They made 
their own social security, fixed their 
own hours and wages, and had the 
satisfaction of the creative action 
that brings rich rewards. 

Religion and business need to un- 
derstand this story of production, 
Management and labor need to 
know that it is in the power of reli- 
gion to develop and to deepen those 
desires and traits which make ef 
fective production possible. 

Religion, in turn, needs to under- 
stand that men live in a real world, 
unadorned with gossamer idealism; 
that relentless economic principles 
are in continuous operation; an 
that if religion cannot produce char- 
acter capable of matching the de- 
mands of the world, it has failed in 
its basic responsibility. 

From the viewpoint of its own 
investment, religion is concerned 
about productive enterprise. An oc 
casional romantic professor, bead- 
ing his academic rosary, may talk 
about the pleasures and opportuni- 
ties of socialism and may throw an 
occasional nostalgic fit when he 
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thinks of the communal experiment 
of the early Church. 

But the responsible leaders of the 
Church and the theological semi- 
saries know that the funds at the 
disposal of religion need to be in- 
vested. If these funds are to produce 
interest and dividends in order to 
maintain hospitals, colleges, semi- 
naries, churches, and all the other 
institutions of religion, American 
free enterprise must succeed. If it 
bogs down, the income from these 
invested funds will drop and the 
isolated romantic professor will 


have to take in washing in order to 
supplement his income. 

We have lived to see a reaction, 
however, against the system of free 
enterprise that made this mighty 


achievement possible. To the other 
voices lifted against our economy, 
religion has added its own share of 
criticism. Much of this criticism has 
been realistic. 

Naturally, religion was concerned 
about those points at which the free 
enterprise system broke down. Reli- 
gion would be failing in its duty if 
it did not critically evaluate such 
functional ills as unemployment, in- 
dustrial hazards, the lack of in- 
tegrity in some of our food and 
drug industries, the length of the 
working week, and child labor. 

Twenty years ago, religion made 
an extensive critical analysis of the 
wal industry, the hazards under 
which the men were forced to work, 
the irregularity of its employment, 
the disparity in prices between com- 
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pany stores and chain stores, the 
wretched housing in the coal camps, 
the company-paid pastors, and all 
the ills of this sick industry. 

Just as ruthless today is religion’s 
critical evaluation of that type of 
collective organization which places 
such power in the hands of a single 
man or group of men that they can 
freeze production by withholding 
coal or shutting down steel plants. 

All major branches of the Church 
have spoken about these functional 
ills, and The Methodist Church 
wrote one of the earliest social 
creeds on record in Protestantism. 


To BE CRITICAL of the fail- 
ures of the free enterprise system, 
however, is not to discard the sys- 
tem. People need to discuss the 
functional difficulties of free enter- 
prise if that system is to be kept and 
developed. The alternative to such 
discussion is Socialism, Commu- 
nism, or some form of government 
control—call it what you will. But 
to all of these forms of government 
collectivism, the substantial body of 
American Christianity says, “No.” 

Religion knows that its highest 
earthly goal—reverence for life and 
respect for personality—cannot be 
achieved by the imposition of 
statism upon the slaves of a collec- 
tivist economy. Reverence for life 
and respect for personality and the 
liberty of the human spirit can only 
be achieved by every man working 
in a free economy. 
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Pastor’s Study 


The preacher’s actions of quiet 
courage may do more than his 
sermons to point the way to- 
ward solution of racial crisis. 


Morar ELEMENTS are 
strangely mixed in the racial crisis 
that involves the life of the south- 
ern church. 

Klansmen bring food to a sick 
person and burn a cross, no doubt 
with equal Christian fervor and 
concern. The same symbol which is 
burned outside the parsonage stands 
on the altar inside the church where 
the Messiah is honored. It is not 
strange that any Protestant pastor 
should be bewildered and frustrated 


Waldo Beach, professor of Christian 
ethics, Duke Divinity School, is co- 
author with H. Richard Niebuhr of 
Christian Ethics—Sources of the Liv- 
ing Traditions (Ronald Press Co., 
1955). 
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Racial Crisis 
and the 
Prophet’s Task 


By WALDO BEACH 


Reprinted from the Duke Divinity 
School Bulletin (Feb., 1957) 


in knowing how to be obedient to 
the cross, when he lives in and is 
party to a culture which gives such 
contrary and twisting meanings to 
its demands. This article is an at- 
tempt to suggest something of the 
task of the Peoeesiunt minister in 
the South today, knowing he must 
make hard choices on racial mat- 
ters, but puzzled as to how. 

The first main task is for the pas 
tor to read the racial problem aright. 
This means not only that he must 
be informed with accurate data, but 
that he must make the right moral 
diagnosis, from the standpoint of 
his Christian faith. It means that all 
the outer conflicts and oppositions 
are seen as expressions and symp- 
toms of an internal conflict within 
the soul of man. As Myrdal’s still 
classic study diagnosed the issue, it 
is a problem “within people and not 
only between” people, a dilemma 
created by the tension between our 
creed and racial prejudice. 
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Most acutely understood, then, 
the race problem is an issue joined 
not between Negro and white, in- 
tegrationist and  segregationist, 
North and South, NAACP and 
Citizens’ Councils, liberal pastor 
and conservative congregation, or 
any other version of the “good 
guys-bad guys” opposition, but be- 
tween good and evil at odds in the 
soul of Everyman. 

The troubled conscience of the 
southerner is at the heart of the 
matter, and his varying responses 
are his attempts to avoid, or cover, 
or redeem his inner tension. The 
troubled conscience may be deeply 
hidden beneath layers of custom 
and rationalization, but it is there. 
Even the fury of the fanatic racist 
(and there is usually at least one in 
every church), which seems so sure 
and unambiguous, is the more 
frenetic because it covers an anxious 
insecurity or hides a deep alienation 
from self. 

The redemptive task, then, for 
the pastor, is somehow to lead the 
troubled conscience out of its dark- 
ness and fears into newness of life 
(rather than to harden its aggressive 
front) by enabling the layman to 
accept judgment in contrition and 
response to grace by faith; to lead 
his people to their own conviction of 
the sin of prejudice which sustains 
racial segregation, and into the kind 
of confident faith which can wel- 
come racial integration. For any 


pastor to do this requires the rare 
mixture of the innocence of the 
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dove and the wisdom of the serpent. 

The moral problems for the pas- 
tor has as much to do with strategy 
as with ends, as much with the 
“how” as with the “what.” On the 
question of the strategy of the 
prophet on racial problems there 
is precious little guidance, at least 
in the books. Here is one of the im- 
portant frontiers for Protestant 
thinking, where all the disciplines, 
from New Testament theology to 
homiletics and church administra- 
tion, become germane. But some 
profitable evidence does seem to be 
accumulating, derived from the 
laboratory of the parish, that can be 
of help. 

One matter has to do with preach- 
ing. Most so-called “prophetic 
preaching” on matters of race, as on 
most controversial issues, is of 
doubtful worth. Not because of the 
“what,” not because the sermon 
deals with a controversial issue, but 
because of the “how” of the preach- 
ing situation and the moral stance 
the prophet is tempted to take in 
the pulpit. Where the prophet 
preaches at people, “telling them 
off” good and proper, with great 
moral indignation, the usual and 
not surprising consequence is that 
the troubled conscience of the lis- 
tener is not redeemed, but hardened 
into greater self-defensiveness and 
resentment. 

This is partly because the traffic 
of words from pulpit to pew is all 
one way, with no chance for give 
and take, and partly because the 
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prophet is tempted to assume a 
mantle of self-righteousness as he 
excoriates sin in the pew. This 
simply evokes a retaliatory self- 
righteousness. Nobody is convicted 
of the real sin, and everyone is put 
out of sorts. “Confessional” preach- 
ing, on the other hand, is the au- 
thentic kind of prophetic preaching. 
The spirit of the confessional 
preacher is not to preach “at” peo- 
ple but to preach “with” people. 
One identifies himself with his lis- 
teners in openness and contrition, in 
equal moral bewilderment and prej- 
udice, as a sinner and seeker for 
grace, articulating from the pulpit 
the sin and the trouble of soul and 
the searching in his people that he 
knows in himself. The tone of such 
preaching is not “God and I con- 
front you with the gospel,” but 
“how are we confronted with the 
gospel? What shall we do to be 
saved?” 


\ V HEN ALL has been said 
from the pulpit, confessionally or 
otherwise, it is the action of the pas- 
tor outside the pulpit which counts 
in the redemption of racial life. It 
was not sermons of the young Epis- 
copal rector in Mansfield, Tex., or 
the young Baptist minister in Clin- 
ton, Tenn., or Martin Luther King 
in Montgomery that counted. It was 
the deliberate actions of quiet, faith- 
ful courage, which sounded no 
trumpet in escorting Negro chil- 
dren to school, or in organizing the 
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boycott, that identified the real 
prophet. 

There is a sense, indeed, in which 
the pastor may be allowed even bya 
conservative congregation to in- 
dulge in a homily or moral day- 
dream on racial brotherhood, from 
the pulpit, as a kind of subtle expia- 
tion for their guilty consciences, 
whereas any interacial action on his 
part outside the pulpit would be 
deeply resented. 

What so infuriated the hoodlum 
gang of racists in Clinton who beat 
up the Baptist minister was that he 
acted on his Christian words. In any 
case, it becomes evident that con- 
crete racial actions and the chance 
remark made at the barber shop or 
gas station or supermarket do not 
enjoy this congregational immunity 
and are, therefore, crucial in their 
effect. 

This leads into a second aspect of 
strategy with which the pastor must 
reckon: the prophet must be priest 
to his people before and while he is 
prophet. The newcomer into a 
hostile situation who inherits a 
charge set on edge by some heavy- 
handed predecessor may be re 
quired to build again a community 
of affection and trust strong enough 
to sustain sharp differences of 
opinion on the matter of segrega- 
tion and integration. This means 
performing all the sacred priestly 
offices of visiting the sick and bury- 
ing the dead, of providing light to 
the dark night of the soul, and giv- 
ing the cup of cold water. 
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What usually happens is that a 
preoccupation with keeping the 
peace in the parish and building up 
the church lulls the pastor into a 
moral sleep of his own. He becomes 
too busy maintaining the peace to 
take up the sword of truth when it 
is needed or even to recognize it, 
and the prophet in him perishes. 
But the skilful prophet, whose con- 
science has not been deadened by 
the slow attrition of organizational 
busyness, will daily be building 
community through simple kind- 
ness with those whom he knows are 
bigoted and prejudiced racially. He 
will also speak the prophetic word 
in love. Given enough time at his 
loom, he can weave a texture of 
Christian community that can hold 
up sharp and honest dissensions, 
and in surprising instances convert 
prejudice into trust. 

A more profound aspect of racial 
strategy is the educational one: the 
prophet must teach his people what 
a Christian Church is. Through 
worship, religious education classes, 
preaching, counseling, administra- 


tion, this is the job of converting 
mind and will to the sense that the 
Church is the body of Christ in the 
world and a house of prayer for all 
people. The layman (if not indeed 


the pastor) thinks of his church 
(and therefore of the Church) as a 
wcial club, distinguished from his 
service club only by the aura and 
symbols of sanctimony. It is a fel- 
lowship of like-minded people who 
enjoy each other’s company and do 
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nice things for each other and the 
community. Since it is a club, it is 
not fitting for the club manager to 
introduce anything offensive, any- 
thing controversial that would trou- 
ble the fellowship. And certainly it 
would be unsuitable to think of 
bringing a stranger of different 
class or color into the fellowship of 
the club. 

More than any other factor, it is 
this prevailing “club” ecclesiology in 
modern white middle-class Protes- 
tant churches which explains not 
only its racial exclusiveness but its 
avoidance of open discussion of 
racial issues and policy in the com- 
munity at large. As long as this 
theory of the Church prevails, the 
prophet can make no headway at 
all, and will chafe under his obliga- 
tions as club manager. His task, 
then, becomes that of conveying 
into the affections of his people a 
broader and more profound aware- 
ness of the true Church. 

He may start with the accepted 
narrow “club” notion of church, 
and extend it by the constant sug- 
gestion, in preaching and liturgy 
and chance word, of the universality 
of the Church. He may extend it 
down by the constant suggestion 
that the Church is the body of 
Christ in the world and the com- 
munity of believers, not in middle- 
class happiness but in Christ. A 
change in the layman’s attitude to- 
ward the racial policy of the 
Church can come as a matter of 
course, as the fruit of this more 
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authentic, verifiable ecclesiology. 

One clear reason why racial in- 
tegration is much further along in 
Roman Catholic churches than in 
Protestantism in the South is that 
the faithful in the Catholic church 
have a more genuine sense of the 
holiness and universality of the 
Church, and thus are led to accept 
racial integration, despite their prej- 
udice, as befitting the life of the 
Church. 

To talk of the “strategy” of the 
prophet connotes the military im- 
agery of a campaign for the Lord, 
and the hope for success. “Strategy” 
suggests the adoption of measures 
that will win over the opposition to 
the right side. Yet strictly speaking, 
this is a use of language foreign to 
the prophetic spirit. In the last 
analysis, the prophet’s ethic is one 
of obedience to the will of God, not 
hope for success. It becomes quite 
apparent that a local church which 
has become in any real sense in- 
spired by the Christian conscience 
on the matter of race must be pre- 
pared to suffer, to lose its life in al- 
legiance to its conscience. 

Here is the prophet’s chief quar- 
rel with denominational headquar- 


ters. The “brass” up the line (to 
continue the military metaphor) 
are committed to “advance,” and 
advancing means successful church 
building programs and bringing 
more people into the Church— 
growth, expansion, numbers, suc. 
cess. No one in the ranks dares sug- 
gest that there may be an inverse 
ratio between authentic Christainity 
and successful churchianity, that the 
“advance for Christ and _ his 
Church” may be a self-contradictory 
operation. If the success of the 
Church in quantity is the chief end, 
then the prophet is an embarrass. 
ment: he is left alone to cry in the 
wilderness of organizational busy- 
ness and building plans. 

Yet it remains as true for the 20th 
as in the first century about seeking 
and losing life. Where the Church 
seeks its life in quantity, it loses it 
in quality. Where it is willing to 
lose its life in quantity, “for my 
sake and the gospel,” it finds it in 
quality. And so it is too for the 
prophet, whose blessedness consists 
not in the success of his strategy but 
in the faithfulness of his witness, 
which usually entails, in this world, 
persecution. 


A PRAYER FOR NEWLY-WEDS 


Our loving Father, bless our holy marriage. Fill our cups to overflow- 
ing with thy spirit, so that we may love unselfishly, constantly and 
loyally. Open our eyes to the best in each other, and let patience reign 
supreme in our hearts. Let forgiveness be the cornerstone of our mal- 


riage, and understanding the mortar. Amen. 


—Wiriiam A. WaRD 
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Preaching 


Some bases of true courage for 
living in the 20th century. 


Take Heart! 


A sermon by WILLIAM ANDREW KEESE 


... Jesus ... said to the para- 
lytic, “Take heart, my son; your 
sins are forgiven.” Matt. 9:2. 

“Take heart, itis I...” Matt. 14:27. 

“Be of good cheer, I have over- 
come the world.” John 16:33. 


(Soop ADVICE that; and ap- 
pealing to our modern temper. 
The cult of happiness makes much 
of it and any normal mind must 


Pastor of Grace Methodist Church, 


Baltimore, Md., since 1941, William 
Andrew Keese is secretary of the 
Eclectic Club, Maryland’s oldest min- 


isterial association. 
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affirmatively. However 
gloomy any situation, a hopeful 
view of it gives larger promise than 
a doleful wringing of the hands 
and a moaning of doom. 

But how may we attain the in- 
ner courage all of us need? Cer- 
tainly by no psychological tricks 
easily mastered in eight simple les- 
sons. There is no hope in these 
blends of pseudo-psychology and 
superficial religion which reduced 
to their essence, advise us to: “Get 
up in the morning with a bounce, 
fling open the window, inhale 10 
deep breaths, throw back your 
head, smile, and say, ‘It’s a beauti- 
ful day, and life shall be beautiful 
for me.’” 

How pleasant such must sound 
to the chap who has spent the night 
in restless anxiety about a sick 
child, or the woman whose hus- 
band has just walked out on her, or 
the mother whose wayward son 
has involved the whole family in 
an ugly and disgraceful mess, we 
may only imagine. 

Troubles are not devils to be ex- 
orcised by a magic verbal formula. 
You don’t really solve a problem 
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by telling yourself it isn’t there. Our 
good cheer, our courage, our opti- 
mism must have firm basis in the 
hard core of reality. 

Three times our Lord exhorted 
his disciples to take heart, to be of 
good cheer; and three times he did 
more than merely exhort. Each 
time he reminded them of some 
dependable fact upon which they 
could base their optimism. 

Once in Capernaum some kindly 
persons came to Jesus bearing a 
paralytic—a helpless and emaciated 
shadow of a man—hoping, trusting, 
believing that Jesus could touch the 
withered limbs into health and 
strength. Jesus, sensing their faith, 
and honoring it, said to the sick 
man “Take heart, my son; your 
sins are forgiven.” 

Not only had his twisted, de- 
crepit body been healed: his for- 
lorn, resentful, guilty soul had 
been forgiven and renewed. 

He didn’t try to convince him- 
self that it was so or keep mum- 
bling to himself as a psychological 
sitting-up exercise: he experienced 
it, like a warm and radiant patch 
of sunshine in his drab and chilly 
life. 

On such a blessed fact our peace 
and joy must be established. For- 
giveness is the cornerstone in the 
temple of our happiness. 

Giving meaning and reality to it 
we have the incredible assurance 
that the ultimate fact about God is 
redemptive love, that the judge of 
all men is also their savior. 
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Much of the ennui, boredom, 
cynicism, and restlessness of our 
times can be traced to a lack of 
such an experience of forgiveness, 
Said a distinguished _psychiatris, 
“" always send my patients to hear 
Dr. Blank preach: he preaches the 
forgiveness of sins.” “The forgive. 
ness of God,” writes Leslie 
Weatherhead in Prescription for 
Anxiety (Abingdon Press, $2.50), 
“is . . . the most powerful thera 
peutic idea in the world. . . .” 

It is the wellspring of all our joy. 
Until we find it we are out of 
harmony with God, and are astray 
from our true home. If we make 
sure of that, our cheer has depth. 


STAND NOW with that timid 


huddle of disciples on the last fate- 
ful night, with the murmur of a 
lynch mob in the distance and all 
their cherished hopes crumbling 
about them. Hear the words their 
brave Lord spoke to them: “Jn the 
world you have tribulation; but be 
of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world” (John 16:33). 

These words say to us that not 
only is the ultimate fact love, but 
it is love that admits no defeat. 
Whatever distresses come upon us, 
however ugly the cross that looms 
before us, in whatever straitened 
circumstances we may find our 
selves, God’s purpose cannot be de 
feated, nor his love discouraged, 
and in the end we shall be safe. 

Arthur John Gossip in The In 
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terpreter’s Bible. (Volume 8, Ab- 
ingdon Press, $8.75) calls these 
words “the most gallant in litera- 
ture.” Thomas Carlyle was reduced 
to tears by the sheer valor of them. 
The martyrs quoted them as they 
submitted themselves to ravening 
lions or burning stakes. 

It is this insight and confidence 
we need to recover if we are to be 
triumphant Christians. 

And that is what we have. In 
A Faith to Proclaim (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $2.50) James S. 
Stewart reminds us of the old story 
concerning a painting of Faust 
playing. chess with Satan. The 
game is almost over, and Faust has 
only a few pieces left; he is near 
a checkmate. His face shows his 
despair, while the devil leers in 
gleeful anticipation of triumph. 

One day, in the picture gallery, 
ashrewd master of chess saw that 
picture. He studied the pieces on 
the board—a king, a knight, and 
one or two pawns. He stared 
Faust’s face, then again at the 
board. Other visitors came and 
went, and still he was lost in con- 
templation. Suddenly the gallery 
was startled by a ringing shout: “It 
isa lie!) The king and the knight 
have another move!” 

That is our gospel. God is not 
checkmated. No matter how des- 
perate our position, the King and 
the knight have another move. 

This love is with us always—that 
is the third basis of good cheer. A 
boat is tossing on a stormy lake. 
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On board, the friends of Jesus 
struggle to stay afloat. Then, 
through the dim morning gray- 
ness, someone sees something. 

Superstitious fears assail the 
watchers. “Jt is a ghost!” they cry, 
frozen with terror. Then across the 
waves and above the wind they 
hear a familiar voice, “Take heart, 
it is 1; have no fear.” 

Leave it to the critics to do with 
that story what they will—I only 
know that again and again a more 
incredible miracle has happened, 
and I have seen it take place. In 
times when human re- 
sources are exhausted, the Lord has 
been there to deliver. 

Confronted by a trackless desert, 

God’s people have seen a cloud by 
day and a pillar of fire by night, 
lez iding them safely through. Im- 
prisoned by circumstance, there has 
come an angel of the Lord to lead 
them forth. Cast into fires of af- 
fliction, they have known One like 
unto the Son of God walking by 
their side. 

This is the basis for good cheer— 
to know that whatever our misfor- 
tune, God can use it; God’s com- 
fort can come through it; and its 
shadow can become the shadow of 
his presence. 

Be of good cheer! 


of crisis, 


He said it 
once; he said it twice; he said i 
three times. Believe in a love that is 
always forgiving and redeeming; 


that knows no defeat; that is with 
us always. Then you can be of good 
cheer. 
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Religion in the U.S.A. 


Lessons by the Levee 


By EVERETT F. HALLOCK 


The effect of others’ attitude toward those who have 
Hansen’s Disease is often worse than the disease itself. 


IT WAS mid- 
morning on a 
torrid July day. I 
turned into the 
narrow road and 
drove 
that 
levee. 


alongside 
Mississippi 
Suddenly, 


I saw through 
the trees the white buildings of the 


National Leprosarium of the 
United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, set aside wholly for the care and 
treatment of persons afflicted with 
Hansen’s Disease (leprosy) or suf- 
fering from its effects. It is unques- 
tionably the finest hospital for this 
purpose in the world, and the only 
one in the United States. 

I remembered that the first 
“lazaretto” had been established 
back in 1776 by Ulloa, first Spanish 
governor of New Orleans. The first 
building was destroyed by a hurri- 


Everett F. Hallock, member of the 
Newark Annual Conference, is South- 
west Area Representative of the Amer- 
ican Leprosy Missions, Inc. 
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cane and another established. But 
there was little interest in leprosy 
here, and the buildings soon fell 
into decay and disrepute. 

By 1878 the incidence of the dis 
had increased. There was a 
clear demand for the establishment 
of a hospital. The Louisiana State 
Legislature voted funds and or- 
dered the institution set up near 
New Orleans. The site chosen was 
not near the city, but some 70 miles 
up the Mississippi at the 359-acre 
Indian Camp Plantation. Here was 
a dilapidated mansion and seven 
slave cabins. 

The first patients arrived on a 
coal barge under cover of night on 
Nov. 30, 1894. Only the most primi 
tive and basic care was provided un- 
til the arrival of four sisters of the 
Order of Saint de Paul on April 26, 
1896. Then, proper medical care 
was started. 

Gradually, the hospital was et- 
larged under state control and be- 
gan to receive patients from other 
states. In 1917, Louisiana’s Senator 
Ransdell introduced a bill to estab- 


ease 
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lish a federal hospital. In 1921 the 
hospital was bought by the United 
States government, and it has been 
operated since by the United States 
Public Health Service. 

A resident staff of five doctors, a 
dentist, and 23 nurses who are Ro- 
man Catholic sisters, assisted by pa- 
tient orderlies, constitute the medi- 
cal staff. Specialists from New 
Orleans make regular visits. To the 
question, “Is this a Roman Catholic 
institution?” the answer is, “No.” 
In recognition of their long years 
of faithful service when the hospital 
was under state control, they have 
been retained by the federal gov- 
ernment. They receive the same 
compensation as all public health 
nurses of equal rating. 

As a guest in the home of the 
Protestant chaplain there at Car- 
ville, I learned some important les- 
sons by the levee. 

>» you have any advice to give 

” T questioned the chaplain. 

"Ate you afraid?” he asked. 

“No, but this is my first meeting 
with those who have Hansen’s Dis- 
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ease and I want to act properly.” 

“Just be natural and you'll make 
out well,” he advised. “You will 
find these people most thoughtful 
of those who do not share their 
plight. Most of them do not attempt 
to shake hands, but if one happens 
to, we always respond. 

“After all, this disease is only 
mildly infectious. To the surprise 
of most people, the ratio of conta- 
gion between tuberculosis and 
Hansen’s Disease, is 100 to 1. In the 
long history of Carville no staff 
member ever has contracted the 
disease.” 

That evening we ate in the cot- 
tage where two of the patients live 
A number of them had come. We 
chatted about many things, told 
stories, and generally had a good 
time. I scarcely realized that I was 
among people who were suffering 
from one of the world’s most 
dreaded diseases. 

There were some signs there at 
Carville. One woman was almost 
blind, a common result of the dis- 
ease. Another showed horrible 
marks on ears and nose. Still an- 
other dragged a foot that had be- 
come crippled. But many showed 
no sign—at least to an inexperi- 
enced onlooker. 

As we drove away (the chaplain, 
his wife, and I) the chaplain 
pointed across the grounds where I 
saw two of the patients walking 
together, one guiding the other. 

“See how thoughtful they are of 
each other? One of the two sisters 
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you met is guiding the blind one 
home. And did you notice what 
happened when the cokes were dis- 
tributed? We were given bottles, 
while the others received their 
drinks with cracked ice that had 
been handled by the hostess. They 
never take a chance with their visi- 
tors.” 

That night, in the quiet of my 
room, I thought about the people 
I had met. I thought of them, not 
as persons suffering punishment for 
sin and not as those who have to be 
segregated in a kind of disgrace or 
social ostracism. I thought of them 
as persons; children of God the 
Father, persons who are sick, as 
others are sick from tuberculosis, 
cancer, diabetes, who need sym- 
pathetic understanding, care, and 
treatment. 

I thought of disease generally, 
and of Hansen’s Disease in particu- 
lar. That disease is no respecter of 
places or persons, for here were 
those with white skin, black skin, 
yellow skin; here were those who 
were pitifully poor, but others who 
were in better circumstance. 

Here were but a few of the 5,000,- 
000 to 10,000,000 sufferers from 
Hansen’s Disease throughout the 
world. Here were but a few of the 
1,000 to 5,000 in the United States, 
from practically all of the states and 
territories, especially from Florida, 
Texas, and Louisiana, where the 
disease is endemic. I felt grateful for 
the privilege of having a share in 
efforts to heal and help them. 
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The next day I accompanied the 
chaplain on his rounds. We walked 
through the long corridors of sey. 
eral of the 16. steel-and-concrete 
buildings. We passed the power 
house, the laundries (one for the 
staff, one for the patients), the re. 
fectories, the recreation hall, the 
golf course, the baseball diamond, 
the small lake for boating and fish- 
ing. I realized that here was a self- 
sufhcient community. 

I talked to those who ran a 
kind of general shop, selling all 
sorts of necessities. I talked to the 
man, formerly an outstanding aerial 
photographer, who spends his time 
taking photographs and developing 
films of others. I watched the shoe- 
maker at his work bench, the 
cleaner and presser in his hot little 
shop, for only the dining rooms are 
air-conditioned. Afflicted as they 
were, they carried on and were in- 
finitely better off because of their 
attitude. 

In the occupational therapy room 
I met Grandma Emma, the oldest 
patient, as she sat in her wheelchair 
watching the others. A white-haired 
slip of a woman was working at her 
loom, using the stumps of her arms 
and feet with a dexterity that grows 
only out of long experience. | 
watched two young fellows who 
were trying to put together a jig: 
saw puzzle. 

In another room I saw the handi- 
work of the patients—beautiful 
spreads, paintings that were fairly 
good, other things. I kept asking 
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myself, “How can I complain, now 
that I have seen the spirit of these?” 

In the recreation room one fine- 
looking fellow was tinkering with a 
record player, and another was 
watching television. Across the cor- 
ridor was the library, well-stocked, 
where a number sat reading. 

On one of the verandas we came 
upon several women who sat chat- 
ting. The che iplain stopped and 
waited until we were asked to sit 
down and join in the conversation. 

“Would you like to see the 
rooms?” one woman asked. 

Soon we were in a nice room— 
small, but large enough for a single 
occupant. Things were neatly in 
place; those few small things, 
brought along because of precious 
memories. 

The woman who lived there was 
talking with her chaplain. I heard 
her pause, and I realized that she 
was crying. “I’ve not heard from 
my son for two and a half months,” 
she said. There was more conversa- 
tion, and then the chaplain turned 
tome and asked me to pray. 


As I met the patients and looked 
at pictures in the laboratory, I real- 
wed that 1 was viewing only the 


physical results of Hansen’s Dis- 
ese. 1 knew that its worst effects 
are psychological. The world’s at- 
titude toward those who contract 
this disease is far worse than the 
disease itself, 

Today, because of scientific re- 
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search, new and powerful drugs are 
performing modern miracles. Plas- 
tic and orthopedic surgery are do- 
ing their part, too. We seem to have 
come to the place where this disease, 
like tuberculosis, can at least be ar- 
rested, if not cured. 

This means that those who are so 
fortunate, are ready to go back to 
loved ones, back to friends, back to 
community life, back to work of 
some kind, but only if the mind-set 
of the community will permit it. If 
they are treated as outcasts, they 
cannot come back. 

American Leprosy Missions has 
160 missions all over the world. 
Through education and financial 
aid it is trying to help. The Protes- 
tant chapel is sponsored by this 
organization. So is the chaplain’s 
ministry. 

When I preached on Sunday I 
wondered what I should say. The 
organ played. The people came: 
some led by friends because of 
blindness. Some wheeled into the 
lovely sanctuary in chairs. Others 
with not a sign of the disease. 

After the understanding words 
of the chaplain and “The Lord’s 
Prayer” sung beautifully by a 
youthful patient, I preached on 
“The Cross.” They kept nodding 
their heads. And how they sang 
songs made possible by an ever-de- 
veloping faith and hope! 

As they moved out of the sanc- 
tuary, I greeted them at the door 
and rejoiced to learn some life-giv- 
ing lessons by the levee. 
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Preaching 


Sermon Starters 


Kingdomtide, which began August 25, continues to 
Sunday, November 24. Color for the season is green. 


Builders of the Kingdom. Sept. |, Labor 
Sunday. Text: ‘“‘[He] will be like a 
wise man who built his house upon 
the rock’’ (Matt. 7:24b). Scripture: 
Matt. 7:21-29. Suggested hymns: 
315, 118, 470 (The Methodist Hym- 
nal). 


Lasor SuNpay invites us to remem- 
ber that, as a former carpenter, Jesus 
understood clearly both the problems 
of workmen and the necessity of 
sound construction. In the parable of 
the builders he set forth one of his 
major lessons about building a life 
worthy of kingdom inheritance. The 
kingdom of God is dependent upon 
men who build their lives on the 
solid foundations as set forth in his 
teachings. 

The parable is primarily a lesson 
about how to establish lasting security. 
Economic security, as found in wage 
standards, and all else that we com- 
monly consider to be the right and 
aim of labor are of no avail unless 
men have strong spiritual rootage. 
The storms of life are not respecters 
of persons. 

The final judgment of life depends 
on whether, having heard, we do what 
Jesus has urged upon us. Only then 
can we expect to hear the welcome, 
““Well done, good and faithful serv- 
ant; . enter into the joy of your 
master.” 

Building upon the foundation of the 
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sacredness and dignity of man; beliey- 
ing that work can be a means of co- 
operating with God for the building 
or his kingdom; dedicating our talents 
to him for his glory, we can be 
builders of the kingdom. 


O Carpenter of Nazareth, 
Builder of life divine, 
Who shapest man to God’s own law, 
Thyself the fair design, 
Build us a tower of Christ-like height, 
That we the land may view, 
And see, like Thee, our noblest work 
Our Father’s work to do. 

—118, The Methodist Hymnal. 


Jesus Calls Us. Sept. 8. Text: “The 
Teacher is here and is calling for 
you”’ (John 11:28). Scripture: John 
11:1-29. Suggested hymns: 379, 
233, 416. 


Topay WE Are subject to many calls 
of our time, attention, energy, and re- 
sources, but, as Cecil F. Alexander put 


it (hymn (233): 


Jesus calls us, o’er the tumult 
Of our life’s wild restless sea; 
Day by day his sweet voice soundeth 
Saying, “Christian, follow me.” 


Jesus calls us to learn. He said, 
“Take my yoke upon you, and learn 
from me...” (Matt. 11:29). We must 
learn not only through the basic facts 
and teachings of Jesus, but how to ap- 
ply them through study, to do your 
best to present yourself to God as one 
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approved, a workman who has no 
need to be ashamed, rightly handling 
the word of truth (2 Tim. 2:15). 
Read, think, discuss, experiment. 

Jesus calls us to worship. The King- 
dom will come only when at the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow, in 
heaven and on earth and under the 
earth, and every tongue confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father (Phil. 2:10, 11). Only 
as we lay hold upon the things which 
are of abiding worth through worship 
worth-ship) can we find his will and 
his peace. 

Jesus calls us to fellowship. The 
Church is a fellowship of Christian 
believers who must come together 
regularly in a wide variety of situa- 
tions, to share the inspiration of each 
other’s faith, hope, and love. 

He calls us to service. He needs our 
hands to do his work. “ ‘Truly, I say 
to you, as you did it to one of the least 
of these my brethren, you did it to 
me’” (Matt. 25:40). 


The Marks We Bear. Sept. 15. Text: 
“,.. | bear on my body the marks 
of Jesus” (Gal. 6:17). Scripture: Gal. 
6. Suggested hymns: 147, 253, 240. 


Pau. coup pRroupLy display the 
wound-marks he had won as a fol- 
lower of Jesus. 


rece eer EE | ee 


Special Days 


Aug. 25—Festival of Christ the King 
Aug. 25-to Nov. 24—Kingdomtide 


Sept.—Church School Rally 
(date set by annual conference) 
Sept. 2—Labor Day 


Sept. 29-Oct. 6—Christian Educa- 
tion Week 


ee 


Day 
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We all bear marks; signs of whom 
we believe in and what we stand for; 
marks of faith, culture, education, cit- 
izenship, marital status, parenthood, 
and, above all, Christian discipleship. 

Let them be good marks. A suicide 
left this note as his last will and testa- 
ment: 


I leave to society a bad example. I leave 
to my friends the memory of a misspent life. 
I leave to my parents all the sorrow they 
can bear in their old age. I leave to my wife 
a broken heart, and to my children the 
name of a drunkard and a suicide. I leave 
to God a lost soul, who has insulted his 
mercy. 


While our legacy may not be as bad 
as that, sometimes it adds up to a 
sorry total. By the marks we leave 
we are judged. 

Start where you are with what you 
have. Johnny Appleseed had only 
dried seeds from apples and prayers 
to offer to the pioneers, but he left his 
mark. Edwin Markham said of the 
itinerant teacher under whose spell he 
came for only a few months: “He 
loved great poetry and taught me to 
love it too; he left his mark upon 
me.” Arthur Guiterman immortalized 
Mark Hopkins in the poem “Educa- 
tion,” saying that pupils could say, 
“The kind of man I mean to be is the 
kind of man Mark Hopkins is.” Par- 
ents, teachers, everyone, can start 
where they are with what they have 
to make good marks. 

Make marks that will really count. 
Biography is filled with illustrations. 
John Stewart started the missionary 
movement of Methodism with very 
little to work with. By investing in 
the program of Methodism today we 
can have a share in making marks for 
Christ all over the world. Marcus 
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Aurelius is credited with saying: “I 
expect to pass through this world but 
once. Any good, therefore, that I can 
do, or any kindness that I can show 
to my fellow-creatures, let me do it 
now. Let me not defer or neglect it, 
for I shall not pass this way again.” 


Pray for the Kingdom. Sept. 22. ‘‘Thy 
kingdom come .. .” (Matt. 6:10). 
Scripture: Matt. 6:1-15. Suggested 
hymns: 301, 302, 312. 

Ir THERE Is to be any genuine re- 
ligious advance in individual, church, 
national, or world life, there must be 
a real spiritual awakening of the soul 
force which we believe is latent with- 
in us. Lynn Radcliffe in Making 
Prayer Real (Abingdon Press, $3) 
suggests the analogy of a symphony 
orchestra which responds to the con- 
ductor wholeheartedly. How we need 
to respond to God; to let him awaken 
the God-life within us. 

We must assume they are right who 
declare that there is a supreme moral 
law in operation in the world, even 
as we accept and live by the physical 
laws. We must believe that it is just 
as possible to discern and live by the 
spiritual laws as it is to discover and 
live by the physical laws. We have the 
laboratories (the churches); we have 
the personnel (church members); all 
we need is the dedication, and this 
dedication can be channeled through 
prayer. 

Prayer is the lifeline between man 
and God, the highway over which we 
may make our spiritual pilgrimage 
from the little world of self to the 
larger world of God. It is the means 
for emerging from our humanness to 
our divinity. 

We should say, “Speak Lord, for 
thy servant heareth;” find out God’s 
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marching orders for our individy| 
lives. As we do, we will rememby 
that this is a universe operated by 
moral law. Therefore, we will ng 
ask God to do the impossible, but to 
reveal his will for us. “Thy kingdom 
come, beginning with me!” 


A Child in Our Midst. Sept. 29, begin. 
ning Christian Education Week 
Text: ‘And he took a child, and 
put him in the midst of them, , .” 
(Mark 9:36). Scripture: Mark 9:33. 
37. Suggested hymns: 249, 428 
429, 435, 440, 441. 


JESUS USED A LITTLE CHILD to teach 
us the characteristics of the kingdom 
of God. 

We are reminded that every child 
(and, therefore, all of us) is an indi- 
vidual, with unique characteristics, 
talents, and potentials. A child is 
trustful. (Some psychologists say that 
he has no fear at birth except, per 
haps, the fear of falling.) 

The child is eager to learn. We 
must satisfy this desire with truth. He 
must be taught facts, but also ideals. 

While the child, at birth, has a 
“grasping instinct,’ he can, and 
must, be taught the joy of sharing, of 
giving, and of serving. The child de- 
serves creative, consistent discipline 
that he may learn to become an inde- 
pendent being. 

Being so receptive, the child must 
be given wholesome examples by 
those whom he most admires. Par- 
ents should know that faith, the 
sacredness of all personality, the 
stewardship of life and goods, are 
“caught” more than they are taught. 

We can help bring in the kingdom 
of God in a real way as we provide 
our children with the best Christian 
training in the home and church. 
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Pastoral Care 


When do your people need you most? Here 


are the opportunities to serve them best. 


Three Times to 
Reach the Family 


By ROY A. BURKHART 


ly THESE days the church may 
be the only real family many people 
know. If it is vital—if there is a 
real relationship, if people are close, 
if they are one in Christ—then 
many who have no family or who 
live in families that are without 
love and concern will find closeness 
and a sense of belonging. 

The church is the body of 
Christ and the family is the cell in 
the body. Obviously, if the cells are 
diseased, the body cannot be well; 
if the cells are healthy, the body 
will be whole. 

The family should be a relation- 


ship in which each person comes 
Roy A. Burkhart, ordained to the 
ministry of the Congregational Chris- 
han Church, has been pastor of First 
Community Church in Columbus, 
Ohio, since 1935, 
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naturally and gloriously into the 
experience of three births: birth in- 
to the physical life, birth into the 
life of the spirit, and birth into the 
life beyond space-time. 

To provide nurture across all the 
seasons of a person’s life; to help 
each individual come into that 
wonderful experience in which 
Christ lives in him; to have its 
focus in the family until it is a 
healthy cell in the body—in these 
ways can the church make it pos- 
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sible for the three births to have 
a greater meaning. 

If you feel that as a pastor you 
need to give more emphasis in help- 
ing the family become a healthy 
cell in the body, you may be in- 
terested in these suggestions. 


1. Start with each couple who 
comes to you to be married. An- 
nounce in your church bulletin, or 
in whatever ways are practical, that 
you expect to visit several times 
with those who come to you seek- 
ing the sacrament of marriage. 

Many will respond. While there 
will always be some who say, 
“We want to be married tomor- 
row,” you can help even these see 
that they are making a covenant 
with God about their marriz ige and 
their home. No couple has ever re- 
fused to come back later to talk 
to me about this important step in 
their lives. 

Begin by helping them think 
generally about who they are as 
persons, what love really is, and 
what signs of maturity indicate 
their ability to understand the deep 
meanings, requirements, and pos- 
sibilities of marriage. 

It is important to observe how 
they respond to each other and to 
make sure that they have con- 
sidered some of the adjustments 
they will have to make. They may 
need insight into how they can bear 
witness of their love for the ful- 
fillment of both. They need to see 
the wisdom of consulting a phy- 
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sician to be sure that both are 
healthy, and to obtain professional 
advice about planning for children, 

As you help them explore the 
value they place on money and ma- 
terial things and on the cultural ap- 
preciations of beauty and music and 
nature, you can also explore with 
them their thought of the church 
and the part it will have in their 
home. 

If they do not belong to the 
church this is a wonderful time to 
help them see the meaning of 
stewardship and the importance of 
sharing vitally in the church. Many 
times I have baptized a bride or 
bridegroom, and have taken one or 
both into the church either before 
or during the wedding ceremony. 

You will want to think with 
them about the ceremony and how 
it can be a service of worship. 

At First Community Church we 
have developed three booklets that 
we have found helpful: The Secret 
of a Happy Marriage, which is a 
study book; Our Marriage, which 
is an interpretation of the meaning 
of marriage; and Love's Witness, 
which is an interpretation of the 
physical relationship of marriage. 


2. Go to see the parents when 
the first baby is born, perhaps tak- 


ing a rose to the mother. Later 
when they are interested in bap- 
tism, or christening, or dedication 
you can talk with them about the 
meaning of this experience. 

As the “power struggle” years 
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come for the child—from a year- 
and-a-half to three years—special 
meetings for groups of parents are 
invaluable. Out of such sessions, 
dealing with the problems of emo- 
tional behavior as the children 
grow up, will arise opportunities 
to counsel with the parents in ways 
which can greatly enrich family 
life. 

Puberty is a crucial time and this 
new experience can be interpreted 
through group discussions, through 
films, through reading material by 
the leadership of the church. A 
good bibliography is given in Sex 
Education as Human Relations, by 
Lester Kirkendall (Inor, $4.50). 

A doctor or nurse can talk to the 
parents of the junior-high young 
people, and a graded program can 
be worked out for the young people 
during the high- school years. The 
ninth grade is a good time to in- 
clude in the program of church- 
school or youth group an interpre- 
tation not only of the meaning of 
friendship but of the relationship 
of the young person with his fam- 
ily. 

In the tenth grade there can be 
a study of happy marriages and the 
many factors that are involved in 
making them happy. In the 
cleventh-grade curriculum _ there 


can be included an emphasis on the 
interpretation of dating, its mean- 


ing, standards, and ideals. The 
welfth-grade program can include 
a fundamental approach to mar- 
nage itself, with an emphasis on 
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how one chooses his life’s mate. 


3. The minister can use the pul- 
pit to stimulate the kind of growth 
and awareness that fits the person 
for happy marriage and family life. 

Take, for example, using the idea 
of the keys to the kingdom. In our 
church we propose that there are 
seven of these keys—prayer, faith, 
love, acceptance, commitment, for- 
giveness, healing—and that the key 
ring is eternal life now. A series of 
sermons on these keys can apply to 
the individual in every relationship 
of life, especially in the home. 

Or another series can be planned 
around the idea of how to be aware, 
how to enter into another person’s 
feelings, how to look and listen, 
how to communicate feelings. 

Another series which I heard of 
includes four sermons presenting 
four roads found in the Bible: the 
road to Damascus (the road of self- 
awakening); the road to Jericho 
(the road to compassion) ; the road 
to Emmaus (the road to kinship), 
and the road to Bethlehem (the 
road to love). 

Other sermons can deal with fa- 
miliar family concerns: how to give 
and take criticism, how to build a 
vital fellowship, how to communi- 
cate successfully, how to under- 
stand each other, how to enrich the 
family life. 

In brief, these are some ways by 
which a minister can begin a more 
vital ministry to this all-important 
cell in the body, the family. 
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Preaching 


Some call it expository preaching: Half. 
way through his 15-minute sermon, 
one young preacher yawned. Sunday 
martyrdom was no one-sided affair, 


*— 
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Condensed from Interpretation (Oct., 


Nor MANY years ago one of 
our Scottish brethren spent some 
months in this country teaching 
and preaching in some of our 
churches. Upon his return home he 
let fly a missile from his safe re- 
retreat across the water at us who 
occupy American pulpits. 

Our visitor wrote as _ follows 
about us: “The strangest thing in 
the American church is that there 
are no Bibles in the pews. Indeed, 
I have looked in vain in a vestry or 
‘office’ as it is rightly called. The 
minister’s library may also be here, 
but I seldom found a Bible. . . . It 


Paul F,. Barackman 1s professor of 
English Bible and Preaching, the Bib- 
lical Seminary in New York City. 
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By PAUL F. eanacuseal 


1956) 


is the total absence of the biblical 
background which is our heritage 
here, that makes the great type of 

preaching in America possible. 
“Topical preaching flourishes, 
and preachers almost invariably 
tend to degenerate into ‘wise- 
crackers’ and ‘smart guys,’ or as we 
would call them, ‘bounders,’ who 
are more anxious to impress folk 
with their own cleverness than to 
make God visible and reveal God's 
Son, which is the real end and aim 
of preaching. That is the worst 
that can be said about American 
preaching—and the writer well 
and it should 

be Ly % 

, from various quarters we are 
one to consider our ways. We 
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hear the persistent outcry that our 
pe eople are getting the wrong thing 
from the pulpit, or nothing at all. 
Such is the context in which the 
following reflections on the subject 
of expository preaching are to be 
considered. 

First, there are some objections 
to this kind of preaching. They are 
valid to a degree, and they should 
be considered. 

Most common, perhaps, is the ob- 
jection that such preaching is not 
suited to the times, nor to the needs 
and conditions of modern man and 
modern society. In fact, it is alleged 
that the Bible is out of date in the 
sense that its style, its manner of 
presentation, its thought forms, 
and even much of its message, are 
alien to the life of the day. One 
infers that this is also the attitude 
of a good many regarding the mes- 
sage of the pulpit in our society. 

The whole question of “out-of- 
date-ness” is interesting, and espe- 
cially so as it relates to the subject 
in hand. Doubtless there are few 
things more up to date than the 
H-bomb. Who hears an address or 
reads an article in which it is not 
mentioned? On the other hand, its 
purpose and use are not new at all. 
Once upon a time God’s ancient 
people were forbidden to have 


horses, which seems a strange thing 
to the modern reader until we re- 
call that in that day their purpose 
and use were the same as those of 
the H-bomb. 


They did not make possible such 
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wholesale disposal of enemies as we 
can accomplish with our tools (for 
we are up to date), but it may be 
presumed that the enemies were as 
dead with ancient instruments as 
with new ones. If there is still the 
disposition to kill and the hatred 
that engenders it, then we may not 
have moved as far away from Bible 
times as we suppose. 

When we read how a prophet 
of ancient Israel had to confront a 
dictator, and what insights and 
moral qualities he brought to bear 
to meet the situation of a satellite 
state, there may be some difficulty 
about the archaic language of an 
old translation; but there is a singu- 
lar sense of being abreast of the 
times in ideas. 

Again, it has often been alleged 
against expository preaching that 
the people would not be interested 
in it. The man of today is only to 
be captured by another sort of mes- 
sage. 

It cannot be denied that there is 
a great deal of truth in this. Yet, in 
just what day in Christian history 
was the message acceptable to the 
men of the time? With regard to 
this objection, the remark may be 
offered that the preacher is not a 
clerk looking for goods that will 
please the customers. One great part 
of his heavy responsibility is to 
create a taste—or a whole set of 
tastes—is it not? 

Some of the greatest exponents of 
the art of preaching, Paul, Amos, 
Peter, and our Lord, to name a few, 
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were not especially exercised about 
filling orders. According to some 
standards of judgment they would 
not rate as very successful. It turned 
out after they were dead, however, 
that men came to feel that these 
preachers did have what was 
wanted after all. 

A third objection to this kind of 
preaching is that people are too ig- 
norant of the Bible to make a mes- 
sage based on it understandable. 
Our approach must be different. 
There is, in truth, all too much 
ground for this objection. Ignor- 


ance of the Bible is one of the ap- 
palling facts of our time. 

Two years ago a minor but mean- 
ingful incident occurred in New 
York. It is reported that a television 
writer wanted one of his characters 


to say, “Man does not live by bread 
alone,” and another to answer, “Oh, 
yes. Genesis,” or whatever the cor- 
rect reply would be. For the sake of 
accuracy he inquired of the research 
department of one of the leading 
television networks for verification 
of quotation and source. The reply 
was, “‘“Man does not live by bread 
alone—not even pre-tested bread,’ 
from The American Character, by 
D. W. Brogan” (Knopf, $3.00). 
Ignorance of the Bible—it does in- 
deed pose a problem for the preach- 
er and especially for the one who 
would expound it. It is far deeper 
than the problem of bringing relief 
to the Sunday martyrs. But one of 
the principal reasons for the kind of 
preaching here being advocated is 
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the existence of this ignorance. How 
else is it to be met, unless coura. 
geous ministers of the Word take 
up the struggle to bring men to face 
once more with what God has said 
to them? 

One last objection may be worth 
a passing word. It is sometimes said 
that limitations of time in the mod- 
ern service make expository preach- 
ing practically impossible, even 
when other conditions are favor- 
able. 

I met a fellow minister some time 
ago who opened the conversation by 
asking how long I usually preached. 
Not desiring to commit myself too 
soon, I replied that probably most 
people thought too long. The in- 
quirer then offered the information 
that for himself he had come to the 
point where he never preached 
more than 10 minutes, confining 
the sermon to one simple thought 
that he felt the congregation could 
absorb. 

Now 10 minutes and one point 
do indeed pose a problem. How ex- 
tremely important it becomes that 
under these conditions a preacher 
should have a thought, not only 
simple but also vital, life-giving, sig- 
nificant. Where are the thoughts to 
come from that he may give men in 
10 minutes, or in 30, that will really 
be sustaining and inspiring through 
six more days of the battle of life? 

It is no objection to exposition ot 
the Scriptures, but the best of argu- 
ments in favor of it, that the time 
is short and the demands are great. 
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Certainly one would hope to be able 
to offer our faithful band of martyrs 
before the pulpit one point—not 


less. 


Now what is expository preach- 
ing? 

To begin with, it is not a series 
of unconnected comments on a few 
verses like the articles on the lesson 
in the Sunday school quarterly. Re- 
marks on the subject seem to con- 
vey the impression that such a con- 
ception is not too uncommon. No 
idea could be more mistaken. Ex- 
pository preaching has suffered 


from the libel that it is nothing bet- 
ter than disjointed remarks on a 
passage of Scripture. If so, the fault 
is not in the method but in the 


mind. 

Expository preaching does not re- 
quire a long text, as many who dis- 
cuss it seem to hold. I once heard 
asermon by a great preacher on the 
one exclamation “O” as it is used by 
the prophet Hosea, which burned 
into my mind the message of the 
prophet’s life and his word about 
God so that after 30 years it is 
not forgotten. It was exposition of 
the finest kind. 

Expository preaching is not the 
unapplied recital of ancient events. 
If it does not speak to the needs of 
men living now, it is not the fault 
of the Bible nor the fault of the 
method, but of the preacher who 
has failed to show his patient mar- 
tyrs how the sacred history is in- 
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deed God’s living Word for today. 

Some time ago when the bombs 
were falling The British Weekly 
quoted an enthusiastic expression by 
one of its contributors: “How pre- 
cious the church has become to us 
in the hot pursuit of these times! 
And how real the Scriptures where 
we find men experiencing the same 
darkness as are we, and discovering 
the same light as are we.” 

Expository preaching is not an in- 
discriminate throwing into a pulpit 
discourse of a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of quotations from the Bible 
or references to its contents. Most of 
us react against such a performance, 
which helps few and says little. 
Some radio preaching might almost 
be called a means of grace in re- 
verse, as it were. One’s Christian 
character develops by restraining his 
temper while he listens, if he does 
listen at all. This betrayal of exposi- 
tory preaching may be done by its 
friends, but it is done, and as a re- 
sult far too many have an idea it is 
nothing better. 

Finally, and with the greatest re- 
serve, let us clear away this misun- 
derstanding, that expository preach- 
ing is something one does as a last 
resort when he has been unable to 
prepare what he deems something 
better. It has happened that when 
a man has dallied longer than he 
should on the golf course he has 
sought to make up his deficiency 
by offering some remarks that he 
calls an exposition. That is enough 
to kill any kind of preaching as far 
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as the Sunday martyrs are con- 
cerned. 

Once in a while even a preacher 
has to stop to take a serious view 
of the way he is spending his life. 
No kind of preaching ought to be 
the excuse he offers because the days 
have slipped through his fingers. 

What are the advantages of ex- 
pository preaching? To begin with, 
when it is done in a worthy man- 
ner it will lend an authority to pul- 
pit utterance not otherwise to be 
achieved. In spite of all that may be 
claimed for modern congregations, 
it is still true to say that when a 
man has obviously and fairly 
grounded his message in the Scrip- 
tures it carries a weight it can never 
have on the basis of his own posi- 
tion and authority. 

There are kinds of authority we 
do not want as Christian ministers. 
There are others that we have no 
right to exert. In these days we 
have come far enough forward and 
upward to know that the spirit of 
man is free, that each man comes 
before God in his own dignity and 
for his own cause. The source of 
this doctrine of freedom when in- 
vestigated is the very Book whose 
value we are talking about. At the 
same time, the martyrs are in 
church on Sunday to hear some au- 
thoritative word as to their spiritual 
and moral condition and their re- 
lation to God. 

It must have been with such a 
wish in mind that a worshiper said, 
“Too many ministers say, “Thus 
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think I;’ 1 would they would rathe 
say, “Thus saith the Bible;’ for thep 
perhaps they might without sin adg, 
‘Thus saith the Lord.’ ” 

God’s spokesmen have a variety 
of missions. It is one thing to visit 


Bethel of an afternoon to drop a 
word, and return to Tekoa to the 
sycamore trees. It is another thing to 
be pastor of a company of Christian 
people for 10 or 20 or 30 years. But 
to meet the necessities of a fruitful 
ministry and to exercise legitimate 
authority among men for all that 
time, expository preaching has an 
important place. Though it may 
linger in many souls as a sort of 
after-glow, there is still abroad 
among our people something that 
regards the Bible as the word of au- 
thority for the life of man. 

It is reported that some time ago 
a truck load of Bibles was stopped 
and turned back at the Russian 
border on the ground that the Bible 
is propaganda—which it is, and 
more besides. 

Another advantage of expository 
preaching could be that it would 
serve to lend what we may call a 
vertical dimension to a preacher's 
thought and work. It could do this 
in a proper way, for no true minis 
ter of the Word wants to become 
merely pontifical, yet there remains 
the conviction that God’s messen- 
ger should have walked on the tops 
of the mountains. 

If there is any way this third di- 
mension can be added, then the 
martyrs there before the pulpit 
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might really begin to look for some- 
thing. And it is clear that a certain 
quality is added to our efforts by 
close and intimate contact with the 
Scriptures, both in personal life and 
in the content of the message. 

A third advantage of expository 
preaching would be that it might 
serve to contribute materially to the 
nourishment of the people. To put 
it another way, it would be at least 
a considerable contribution toward 
a teaching ministry. 


A.Most all preachers must be 
familiar with this insistent demand. 
And it may confidently be asserted 
that every sincere preacher is al- 
ready trying to do it without being 


told, wrestling with the motion 
picture and television mind to get 
it to stand still long enough to ab- 
sorb an idea. 

Yet, difficult as it may be, the 
sheep must be fed, and we are those 
entrusted with the task, and we 
have to find the means to do it, and 
if progress seems impossible to de- 
tect, we have to keep on trying. 

Biblical preaching is not an easy, 
guaranteed remedy. It is the hard 
way to preach. But if it means real 
nourishment of those martyrs on 
Sunday morning, it ought to be 
tried. Nourishing the people is a 
task that calls for more than human 
resources. The Word of God is in 
our hands that it may be the bread 
we break to feed the hungry who 
look up expectantly when service be- 
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gins at 11 o'clock Sunday morning. 

It appears that a certain traveler 
arrived at a house and inquired for 
its Master. “He invited the traveler 
in, saying, ‘I will show thee that 
which will be profitable to thee.’ 
So he led him to a private room, 
and bid his man open a door; the 
which when he had done, Christian 
saw the picture of a very grave per- 
son hung up against the wall; and 
this was the fashion of it. It had 
eyes lifted up to heaven, the best of 
Books in his hand, the Law of 
Truth was written upon his lips, 
the World was behind his back; it 
stood as if it pleaded with men, and 
a Crown of Gold did hang over its 
head. 

“Then by way of explanation of 
what had been seen, Interpreter 
said, ‘I have showed thee this pic- 
ture first, because the man whose 
picture this is, is the only man 
whom the Lord of the place whither 
thou art going, hath authorized to 
be thy guide in all difficult places 
thou may’st meet with in the way.’” 

There is much here that is worth 
reflection even now. The crown of 
gold may be doubtful—it is perhaps 
old-fashioned. But the Book in the 
hand and the truth on the lips, per- 
haps even the world behind the 
back, are parts of the picture a man 
cannot help gazing upon with some 
longing. So one takes the best of 
books in his hand, and tries. He 
hopes the copy may be good enough 
to bring relief to the company who 
bravely face Sunday martyrdom. 
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Religion in the U.S.A. 


SOME individual 
in every house- 
hold has funda- 
mental _responsi- 
bility for his own and his family’s 
economic destiny. Because this is 
true, he should have the chance to 
work, 

This may seem to be wholly an 
individual matter, but in modern 
life people must frequently act to- 
gether either in voluntary associa- 
tion (through a corporation, labor 
union, professional association, or 
farm co-operative) or through gov- 
ernment. 

Current undertakings are often 
too large for an individual or even 
for a group of persons to undertake. 
For example, the Atomic Energy 
Commission had 16 applications by 
private power companies seeking 


A. Dudley Ward, secretary of the 
Board of Social and Economic Rela- 
tions, is author of The American 


Economy—Attitudes and Opinions 
(Harper & Bros., 1955). 
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The Church must find a way to translate 
Christian principles into actual practices, 


Church Goals for 
Industrial Relations 





By A. DUDLEY WARD 


permission to use atomic reactors 
for private power supply. All but 
one required government aid on 
finance, technical know-how, and 
reactors at a price lower than actual 
cost. 

Society must also make provision 
for those unable through handicaps 
to care for themselves. This varies 
from such things as hospitalization 
and direct relief to retraining and 
relocating people who, for one 
reason or another, must find new 
work (for example, workers in 
agriculture living on uneconomic 
plots and earning less than $1,000 a 


year). 
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History proves that too much is 
bad for people. Yet, there are things 
which people must do together 
though government, and as the 
economy develops the need becomes 
greater rather than less. But, before 
government is used, every means 
for private solutions should be ex- 
hausted. Obviously, citizens must 
exercise to the full their rights and 
responsibilities. 

When the Church faces these 
matters it confronts immediately 
the natural and almost inevitable 
tension existing between capital and 
management, on the one hand, and 
labor (individually or collectively) 
on the other. 

The position of The Methodist 
Church on Industrial Relations, as 
linterpret it from statements of the 
1%6 General Conference, is this: 

We believe in a private-property, 
free-enterprise economy governed 
by Christian principles. 

We stand for honest, adequate 
labor and, in return, fair working 
conditions, fair pay, and fair di- 
vision of profits. 

We abhor all forms of social, eco- 
nomic, and moral waste and, par- 
ticularly, waste of human capacity. 
We agree with the industrialist 
William Cooper Proctor, who said: 
“of all the personal tragedies, two 
sem to me the greatest: The man 
who is sick and cannot work; and 
the man who wants to work and 
cannot find a job.” 

We support social benefits for all 
workers on every level and in 
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every activity—pensions, insurance 
against injury and loss of earnings, 
protection against unemployment, 
and other preventable hazards of 
economic life. 

We stand for the right of both 
employers and employees alike to 
organize for collective bargaining 
and for the protection of both in this 
right. We stress the obligation of 
both for the common good. 

Two other aspects of industrial 
relations require mention and they 
are almost inseparably linked— 
economic responsibility and the 
place of government. 

In many respects the tension be- 
tween capital and management and 
labor is good, making for the health 
of the economy. 

Management, by very nature and 
role, is interested in lowest costs, 
high production, and is apprehen- 
sive of fringe and other security 
benefits that may whittle away at 
profits. It is apprehensive of the 
organization of workers into unions 
which infringe upon management 
prerogatives, threaten management 
control, and give a_ bargaining 
power which often splits authority 
on policy formation. 

Labor has a tendency to assume 
that management is more interested 
in profits than in people, manages 
without heart, has to be forced by 
government and unions to provide 
good working conditions and to 
share profits. Labor groups tend to 
believe that management still makes 
fantastic profits. 
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A second factor the Church must 
take into account is the fact that 
the explicit relationship between 
Christian principles and industrial 
problems is hard to determine. 
Christian principles are applicable 
to personal, face-to-face situations. 
There are limits, therefore, beyond 
which the Church cannot go in 
proclaiming that a particular judg- 
ment or decision is the only Chris- 
tian decision. 

For example, in the distribution 
of net profits among the various 
elements having a claim—owners, 
business reserves, employees, cus- 
tomers, and capital facilities calling 
for expansion—there are highly 
technical problems. But the difh- 
culty of applying Christian prin- 
ciples of law and justice does not 
mean they should not be applied. 

There is a third factor that the 
Church must consider. The increas- 
ing and rapid trend toward indus- 
trialization and urbanization in 
economy cannot be neglected. 

In the United States the last re- 
liable figures come from the 1950 
census, and the trend has been ac- 
centuated since then: 64 per cent 
of the population is in urban areas, 
and of the remaining 36 per cent 
only one-half are farm families. 
Fifty per cent of the population 
lives in cities of 100,000 or more. 
Twenty-five per cent live in 12 
urban areas having more than a 
million people (5,000 persons per 
square mile in general; 25,000 i 
New York). About 10 per cent plus 
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of all gainfully employed in Amer. 
ica are in agriculture. 


W HAT, then, are the specific 


issues the Church faces as it seeks 
to help make the economy more 
nearly Christian? 

First, there is the size of economic 
units. General Motors, for example, 
has a current budget larger than 
that of the federal government of 
30 years ago. And a single one of 
the automotive “big three” js 
larger than the entire automotive 
industry of either France or Britain. 

The effect on prices, methods 
technical advances, and labor prac- 
tices of these large units is vastly 
important. 

The merged A.F.L.-C.LO. now 
has 16,000,000 workers. This is still 
a minority of the nation’s workers, 
but it represents in most of the 
major industries a countervailing 
power. It can shut down entire in- 
dustries and bring production toa 
standstill. 

Industry-wise bargaining is be 
coming a factor which makes the 
decisions in Detroit more impor- 
tant than the decisions of individual 
owners or companies in California, 
Florida, New Hampshire, or the 
State of Washington. What the big 
steel union does with one of the 
large companies pretty well settles 
things for all the other steel com 
panies and increasingly for many 
other associated industries. 

The size of government and the 
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extent of its involvement in eco- 
nomic enterprise is a new and grow- 
ing element of business life. 

One aspect of government in- 
volvement is in the settlement of 
labor disputes. During World War 
ll, both management and labor be- 
came increasingly uninterested in 
sttling disputes and said, in effect, 
wherever things were difficult “Let 
George do it” (meaning the gov- 
ernment). There was a revulsion 
after the war, and both Philip Mur- 
ray and Benjamin Fairless said in 
unison, “Let’s get government out 
of the picture as soon as we can and 
as much as we can.” By and large, 
this is the attitude now, but govern- 
ment still looms large in the indus- 
trial picture and will probably con- 
tinue to do so. 

Another issue of supreme impor- 
tance for the Church is the protec- 
tion of the general welfare of all 
people. As concentration of power 
in both business and labor grew, 
the danger to the entire economy 
generally and the purchasing public 
specifically becomes greater. Col- 
lusion, planned or inevitable, to the 
detriment of the general welfare 
becomes a vital possibility. 

The shift of the burden (through 
higher prices) from the union and 
company to the public is easily ac- 
complished. This is vividly illus- 
trated in what happened following 
the steel strike a year ago. 

The subsidization of both labor 
and ownership by government has 
reached phenomenal proportions. 
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When the new Studebaker-Packard 
combination became uneconomical 
there was a government “bale out” 
by a defense contract. 

Furthermore, the increased pro- 
duction of fantastic quantities of 
goods and services, with almost un- 
limited advertising budgets for sell- 
ing these things to the public, has 
had an important effect upon the 
nature and direction of American 
life. 

The social-welfare aspects of in- 
dustrial relations have a distinctive 
meaning for the Church, and this 
relationship can be seen in two mat- 
ters. 

First, there is the drive for a 
shorter work week. Walter Reuther 
has announced that in the next con- 
tract bargaining sessions his group 
will ask for a work week of four 
days or less, with the same or higher 
pay. If this comes, as it probably 
will in time, there will be some pro- 
found effects on the American 
home. 

The real problem will not be to 
fill up leisure hours but to get peo- 
ple slowed down. Already we have 
more two-income families than ever 
before, more married women and 
mothers working, more wife-pur- 
chased divorces. 

A shorter week and greater free- 
dom from the primary occupation 
(whatever the benefits) will in- 
crease these tendencies unless there 
are some counter-tendencies. An ac- 
tive, ambitious adult wants to work 
more than 30 hours a week, and he 
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will find something to do with the 
balance of his time. The responsi- 
bility on the educational and reli- 
gious forces of the nation is, of 
course, obvious. 

Then there is the matter of in- 
voluntary retirement. Every day 
1,000 people in the United States 
become 65 years of age. The ag- 
gregate number of people 65 or over 
is rapidly rising and will continue 
to rise. Life expectancy for 65-year- 
olds is now estimated to be about 
10 years. 

But our retirement patterns be- 
come more fixed as the size of busi- 
ness units increase, labor contracts 
become more rigid and detailed, 
and the accent upon youth through 
the results of pension provisions 
takes effect. 

This is a dangerous situation and 
requires a complete reassessment by 
all parties in industrial life. Such a 
reassessment, therefore, should be 
demanded and aided by the 
Church. 

There are other matters of inter- 
est and concern to the Church—the 
effect of automation, the meaning 
and results of the guaranteed an- 
nual wage, the increasing immobil- 
ity of America’s work force, monot- 
ony, industrial hazards, the business 
cycle, and other problems of in- 
dustrialization. 

The Church must find a way to 
translate Christian principles into 
practices and procedures, despite the 
complex issues of modern industrial 
relations. Already some pioneering 
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has been done, with these sugges. 
tions for future achievements to be 
worked for: 

Creation of an atmosphere of un- 
derstanding to prevent the rise of 
crises and to keep the channels of 
communication and conciliation 
open when crises do arise. 

Development of a program of 
education in the community and in 
the local church. This centers 
around the nature of modern eco 
nomic and industrial life, specific 
issues and their ethical import, the 
essential partnership of labor and 
management, the importance and 
details of the general welfare, help 
to men and women in their work 
and decision-making to achieve a 
sense of and the reality of Christian 
vocation. 

Support of special workers—min- 
isters-to-industry, industrial _ rela. 
tions chaplains, and secretaries of 
social action; service projects; train- 
ing schools both for those preparing 
for the ministry and those out in the 
local parishes; organizing discus 
sion meetings on all levels of 
church life, visitations to plants and 
acquaintanceship with manage 
ment and union leaders. 

Intensification of evangelistic ef- 
forts and ministry to working peo- 
ple on all levels in plants, shops, 
offices, and managerial posts. 

The question people are asking 
today is not “Is Christianity True?” 
but “Does Christianity Work?” It 
is our job to demonstrate that tt 
does. 
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Christian Education 
——— 


THE MYF 


Is a Redemptive 
Fellowship 


By HOWARD ELLIS 


On YOUTH SUNDAY Wil- 
liam Peckham—“Pastor Bill” as he 
is affectionately called—had all 
three of-his churches represented at 
the morning worship hour. He 
serves the Lafayette-Liberty Chap- 
e-West Point charge in the Ohio 
Annual Conference. 

During a week-end program of 
youth evangelism called a Christian 
Witness Mission, the church was a 
beehive of activity—prayer cells, 
recreation, worship, serious study, 
and fellowship. This week-end cul- 
minated six months of planning by 
the youth and their pastor. 

On this Sunday morning the 
youth themselves had charge of 
the worship service. The pastor 
brought the message and, as the last 
hymn was announced, he asked 
that the youth members come for- 
ward for rededication. Then the in- 





Howard Ellis is director of the 
Methodist co-operative department of 
youth evangelism, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Recognition of the teen-agers’ 
ability to make and carry out 
their own plans is part of one 
pastor’s philosophy of effective 
youth work in the local church. 


vitation to Christian discipleship 
was given. One by one other young 
people who had been won during 
this Christian Witness Mission 
came down the aisle. Parents were 
then asked to come stand with their 
children as a symbol of their loy- 
alty and co-operation. On this high 
note, the service was concluded. 

Every pastor knows that a great 
day such as this doesn’t just happen. 
What is behind this tide of youth 
who have come into the life and 
work of the church in this three- 
point Ohio parish? 

Most people would point to “Pas- 
tor Bill” as the key to the situa- 
tion, but he would be the first to 
say that he has done little. Never- 
theless, he does suggest that the 
initial step is the realization that 
each youth group and each teen- 
ager is different. There is no hand- 
me-down outline that will fit every 
situation. 

“There are three things, however, 
I have found to be necessary al- 
ways,” he says. “First of all, there 
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must be a willingness on the part 
of pastors and counselors to give 
ample time to the youth program 
in the church. There are no suc- 
cessful short-cuts in youth 
work. A successful youth program 
doesn’t just happen. It must be 
carefully planned and _ carefully 
built—and this takes time. 

“Second, I found that adult 
leaders have to be sensitive to the 
real needs and interests of 
people. Too many times our youth 
programs have attempted to cure 
an illness that never existed, or we 
have diligently tried to answer 
questions that young people are not 
asking. Let the teen-agers be your 
guides. 

‘Third, help youth themselves 
get the idea of what can be 
and then help them do it. Our big 
danger today is that too often we 
underestimate the ability of mod- 
ern teen-agers to take an idea or a 
program and make it work.” 

This is Pastor Bill’s three-point 
philosophy, and he shows how it 
can be worked out by putting the 
emphasis on fellowship rather than 
program. 

“By ‘fellowship’ I 
just recreation!” he insists. 
a continuous redemptive fellow- 
ship. I mean that each MYF’er 
should feel a continuing, day-by- 
day sense of togetherness with the 
group. We have initiated several 
activities to strengthen this sense of 
fellowship—a Saturday night teen 
canteen at the church, a monthly 
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entirely to 
a jalopy 


newspaper devoted 
youth, a youth band, 
roundup, lots of activity.” 

To the question, “How much of 
this planning do the young people 
do and how much is the respons 
bility of adults?” Pastor Bill re. 
plies: 

“The question of roles in a youth 
program is always difficult to de. 
fine. Of course, young people can't 
full responsibility for the 
youth program, but we can put the 
program primarily in their hands— 
and we do. We use as many adults 
as we possibly can in behind-the. 
scenes jobs, but the teen-agers feel 
and say, “This is our program.’ As 
long as a teen-ager feels that this 
is therr church, or this is their pro- 
gram, or this is their preacher, he 
is still outside the fellowship.” 

The result, according to Pastor 
Bill, is that the youth program 
comes to life in the lives of persons. 

“Friends play a great part in the 
lives of youth. Friendship might 
easily be listed as the greatest need 
planned i in terms of this redemptive 
fellowship; it will speak to oa in 
every walk of life because it is 
based on this spirit of friendly ac 
ceptance.” 

He has an illustration—a typical 
member of a group on that three- 
point circuit. 

“We'll call this fellow Tom. Tom 
is your typical small-town teen- 
ager. He is popular with his gang. 
He is a member of the high- school 
basketball team. But Tom _ has 
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never been active in the church. In 
fact, he would probably be the first 
to say that no one ever asked him 


to go. 

“One day in school, however, 
one of his buddies (who is also on 
the team) stopped Tom and said, 
Say, Tom, have you heard about 
the big things that are happening 
at our church? We've got a gang 
of kids that are having a terrific 
time! Why don’t you come down 
with me this Sund: ry? 

“That was the beginning of 
something important in Tom’s life. 
He went to Methodist Youth Fel- 
lowship with his buddy on Sunday 
night arid found a group of regular 
kids. Tom was far from being sold 
on the church, but the door was 
open. Tom kept coming to the 
Sunday night fellowship meetings. 
He also found real enjoyment at 
the regular Saturday night teen 
canteen at the church. Tom was 
growing, but nothing very dramatic 
had happened to him. 

“Then our fellowship began to 
prepare for a Christian Witness 
Mission. Tom was asked to call on 
some of our prospective members. 
He was reluctant to talk to other 
kids about their Christian commit- 
ment. 

“A few days before our witness 
mission was to be held, Tom got 
into trouble. He and another boy 
broke into the high school and they 
were caught. Tom was benched by 
his coach. The principal was severe 
in his punishment. Tom was aware 
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of his mistake and he was hurt 
deeply. 

“On the week-end of the witness 
mission I invited Tom to take part 
in a radio drama about the mission. 
He played the role of a young fel- 
low who had also been in trouble. 
The boy in the drama found a new 
life through an _ understanding 
minister and a group of young 
people who were willing to accept 
him as he was. You could see Tom 
immediately identifying himself 
with the boy i in the drama. 

“Tom and I had a talk. Today 
he’s a different boy. And I am con- 
vinced that little would have hap- 
pened if it had not been for that 
buddy who was concerned that 
Tom become a part of their fellow- 
ship at the church. 

“The youth program is a place 
to grow—socially and spiritually— 
through a redemptive fellowship of 
Christian friends.” 

I had a final question for Bill: 
“If you were to put your finger on 
the one thing that has happened to 
your youth group, what would you 
say is the heart of the matter? 

Bill hesitated, “That takes some 
real soul-searching to find a mean- 
ingful answer,” he said. “I’d have to 
use a theological term for it. Our 
young people are finding God— 
through each other. I'd say our 
youth fellowship has become a re- 
demptive fellowship. Yes, that’s the 
heart of the matter—our youth fel- 
lowship has become a redemptive 
fellowship.” 
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Pastor’s Study 


Poetry for 


THE ONE PRAYER 


Some pray kneeling, some pray 
standing, 

Some pray asking, some demand- 
ing. 

Some with anger, some with praise, 


Some in fear their voices raise. 


Some persistent, others brief, 
Some want vengeance, some relief. 


And of them all, God hears the 
one 

Who humbly says “Thy Will be 
done.” 


SUE SANDERS 


Preaching 


“CAST THY BURDEN’ 


There was one thing I had to 
learn. 

The paths I cut with my ow 
hands 

Were tortuous at every tum 

And led through bleak and bitter 
lands; 


But when I let God shape my 
roads, 

They leapt, as if designed for 
flight, 

Toward certitude, and all my 
loads 

Grew 


light. 


suddenly and _ strangely 


LORI PETRI 


COMPASSION 


“Suffering with another,” thus the word 
“Compassion” is defined. O Heart, grown sad 
Through some strange darkened hour, recall the Lord 
And the tender swift compassion that he had 

For all he met upon his earthly road, 

The troubled ones, the hurt, the blind, the lame, 
And that he reached to lift the heavy load 

From the bodies and the hearts of all who came. 


“Suffering with another,’ I am sure 

The same Lord with the same swift healing power 
Still has compassion on us that can cure 

The ills of earth through any bitter hour. 

His hand is still out-stretched to bring relief 

To all earth’s pilgrims as they travel on, 

And I have found—almost beyond relief— 

My sorrow easing, and the old pain gone. 


GRACE NOLL CROWELL 
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MEASUREMENT MAN’S FAITH 


If there is depth, there must be height; Man’s faith 
One cannot be without the other. Is a telescope 
One scale is true that measures both, Through which he visions 
And not just one and then the other. More than he can see 
With naked reason. 
Who plumbs the deeps of life may find If his lens be strong enough 
The depths of evil’s dark devising, He can look at the universe 
And never see above mankind And see God. 
The heights of good superbly rising! 
ARTHUR WALLACE PEACH VELMA WEST SYKES 


THERE IS NO WINE 


There is no wine so flavortul as kindness; 

No medicine so potent. Modest hued 
It grows, herb-like and sweet, along our pathways 

Waiting to be recognized and brewed. 
GRACE C. CONSTABLE 


SUPPOSE 


Suppose that there had been both black and white 

In that five thousand whom our Savior fed, 

Would he have separated them that night 

So that the white with black should not eat bread? 
Imagine that the woman at the well 

Was African and not Samaritan, 

Would he have scorned to drink and said “Farewell” 
And sought a fount reserved for light-skinned man? 


And do you think that when the cruciform 
Death-frame was transferred to another’s back, 
His gratitude to Simon was less warm 
On noting the Cyrenian was black? 
Did he who suffered death in each man’s place 
Judge man’s worth by the color of his face? 
LOIS F. BLANCHARD 
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Church Administration 


Chech List for Pastoral 


Evangelism 


Pasrora evangelism is a 
practical, down-to-earth thing. It is 
not at all complicated, once the 
pattern for an over-all, day-to-day 
approach is designed. 

Here are suggestions I 
found workable for getting 
keeping church members. 


have 
and 


GET MORE PROSPECTS 


—Check the church-school and 
woman’s society rolls, wedding and 
funeral records for prospects. 
—Check the nursery roll and con- 
stituency roll for names of unbap- 
tized and baptized babies and their 
parents. 
—Plan surveys of new housing 
areas, school registrations, and the 
whole community. A census in 
public school may be possible, if the 
authorities are approached by the 
ministerial association. 

Check with local telephone and 
utilities companies to get names 
and addresses of newcomers. If 


]. Lester McGee, now pastor of First 
Methodist Church of Junction City, 
Kan., has served as conference secre- 
tary of evangelism and on the staff of 
the General Board of Evangelism. 
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By J. LESTER McGEE 


there is a “welcome wagon,” use it, 

Ask church members, church- 
school classes, and the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship to turn in names 
of unchurched or nonattending 
friends, neighbors, and newcomers. 
—Request church-school teachers to 
report regularly the names and ad- 
dresses of new pupils. 

-Get names and addresses of all 
visitors in the church services— 
through the visitors’ register in 
foyer, cards in hymnals or racks, 
greeters at the doors. A prepared 
card may be placed weekly at the 
first hymn of the service in every 
hymnal and dropped on plate or 
handed to an usher. 


LOCATE NONRESIDENTS 


—Compile a complete list of non- 
resident inactive members. 
—Trace their whereabouts through 
relatives and friends. Names of un- 
known and unfound persons might 
be printed in the church paper or 
bulletin or read in the services with 
the suggestion that members help 
locate them. 

—Use standard letter of notification 
forms for reaching these people and 
notifying churches where they re- 
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side. Or, devise a letter to each non- 
resident family, urging that they 
unite with a Methodist church 
where they live. Send a card or let- 
ter to the Methodist church in the 
community in which the nonresi- 
dent member lives, giving name 
and address. (Plans for circulating 
ToceTHER Offer a suggestion. See 
“Keeping Tab on Methodists,” by 
Warren P. Clark, THe New Curis- 
man Apvocate for Nov., 1956.) 


CALL ON ALL PROSPECTS 


—Check the total membership roll, 
compiling list of all husband-and- 
wife teams and individual mem- 
bers who will make at least one call. 
—List opposite each member or 
team one prospective family or per- 
son, matching on basis of general 
neighborhood, age group, similarity 
of family situation. 

Make assignments in person or 

by first-class mail, giving complete 
information on plan and assign- 
ment. Enclose a self-addressed card 
or envelope requesting an appraisal 
and report of visit. Keep a master 
list of all assignments and check it 
—recognize this plan as training 
for visitation evangelism. Organize 
a Fisherman’s Club for visitation 
evangelism. 
—As an additional cultivation fol- 
low-up, have pastoral care privilege 
certificates printed, filled out, and 
mailed to all prospects responding 
favorably and appreciatively to the 
calls. These could be sent prior to 
the calls. 
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ASSIMILATE NEW MEMBERS 


—On Reception Sunday: Introduce 
new members to the congregation, 
present certificates of membership 
(even though they come by trans- 
fer), present church budget folder 
and financial plan, include pledge 
card, have new members sign roll, 
appoint a fellowship friend to be 
with each member at the close of 
the service for introductions, pub- 
lish names and addresses in church 
bulletin. 

—An immediate pastoral visit is 
imperative. 

—Assign a church family to visit 
each newcomer and his family to 
extend welcome. 

—Mail a letter of welcome from 
the church office with a box of of- 
fering envelopes. 

—Conduct a series of churchman- 
ship lectures for new adult mem- 
bers and prospective members as 
well as old members. 

—An annual reception party should 
be held for all new members with 
both membership orientation and 
social features. Prospective mem- 
bers may be invited as guests to 
help old members welcome the new 
members. This has definite psycho- 
logical and evangelistic value. 
—Offer a 13-week membership 
training class at least annually on 
three levels—junior, intermediate, 
and senior youth—using the stand- 
ard membership manuals. 
—Maintain an accurate preparatory 
roll of all baptized babies and small 
children. 
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World Parish 


Religious Tren 


At the palmy crossroads of the Pacific, where the seeds 
of many religions have been planted, Buddhism thrives, 


Ix HAWAII, within a radius of 
less than 30 miles, one can visit an 
Hawaiian fetau, a Confucianist or 
a Taoist temple, a Shinto shrine, a 
Buddhist kyokai, a Jewish syna- 
gogue, a Mormon tabernacle, a 
Catholic or an Episcopalian cathe- 
dral, a Korean Christian church 
founded by Syngman Rhee, and 
other Protestant churches of many 
denominations. Nowhere else in 
the United States can one visit so 
many different religions in the span 
of a single tour. 

Furthermore, there are few 
places under the Stars and Stripes 
where there has been so much re- 
ligious change. In 1800, the people 
of Hawaii were predominantly 
pagan. In 1850, 30 per cent of them 
were Protestant Christians, chiefly 
Congregationalists. Today it may 
be said that every fourth person is 
a Roman Catholic, every fifth per- 
son a Buddhist, every 10th person 
a Protestant, every 22nd person a 
Congregationalist, every 50th per- 
son an Episcopalian, and every 
100th person a Methodist. 


Harley H. Zeigler is director of the 
Hawaii School of Religion, Honolulu. 
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The story of the early develop. 
ment of Christian work in Hawaii 
is one of the most interesting chap- 
ters in the history of the missionary 
movement. 

The Hawaiian chieftains had al- 
ready turned from idolatry under 
the influence of sailors and traders 
from Germany, England, Russia, 
and the United States. When Con- 
gregational missionaries arrived in 
1820 they found a fertile field al- 
ready plowed and ready for the 
planting of the Christian faith. 

Roman Catholic missionaries 
came in 1839, and Anglican mis 
sionaries in 1859. By 1853 history 
records that 30 per cent of the peo- 
ple were of the Protestant faith. In 
fact, as early as 1853 the Hawaiian 
Congregational Churches _ them- 
selves became missionary-minded 
and made Micronesia their center 
for foreign mission work supported 
from Hawaii. 

From 1850 to 1950, however, the 
picture was altered radically. 

Caucasian traders and sailors had 
introduced venereal and _ other 
diseases which nearly decimated the 
native population, and in 1852 Chi- 
nese laborers were brought in to 
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in Hawaii 


By HARLEY H. ZEIGLER 


help supplement the working force. 

Gradually Chinese temples came 
into being, mainly in Honolulu, but 
in some outlying areas too. Some of 
these today are Confucianist, some 
Taoist, and some are primarily 
Buddhist in background. 

Priests from these temples assist 
in the dedication of new homes 
and new places of business among 
citizens of Chinese ancestry. And 
they perform many special services 
when the Chinese New Year comes 
around. 

Nevertheless, the Chinese temples 
are a declining force. In a few 
decades they will probably disap- 
pear altogether. 

In 1886, the Japanese began to 
come to Hawaii to work on the 
plantations. Since they planned to 
make this their home, they made 
no attempt to bring their former 
priests to serve them. Eight years 
later, however, many found their 
spiritual needs still unmet, and 
from 1894 to 1918 five of the main 
forms of Mahayana Buddhism 
in Japan came to Hawaii. 

Shinto shrines were later than 
Buddhism in coming to Hawaii, 
but beginning with the Dai Jingu 
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shrine in 1905 and the Idzumo- 
Taishi shrine in 1906, Shinto sects 
began to appear in many areas. To- 
day, wherever one sees the unmis- 
takable tor with its two sturdy 
columns, one or two crossbars, and 
a rope, one knows that a simple and 
well-kept Shinto shrine is nearby. 
Many of these are quite small. 
Shinto worship is an individual or 
family affair, and there is no need 
for a large sanctuary to care for a 
congregation. 

The five forms of Mahayana 
Buddhism that came to Hawaii 
were Shingon, Jodo, Jodo Shinshu, 
Sotoshu, and Nichiren. As they 
came, Buddhist temples began to 
take their places alongside Chinese 
temples and Christian churches. 

Buddhist sects differ from one an- 
other in their basic emphasis as pro- 
foundly as do Christian denomina- 
tions. 

Shingon Buddhism places much 
stress on the tradition and the wor- 
ship ritual. The Jodo sect was 
founded in the 13th century by 
Honen Shonin who had been in- 
fluenced by the Ching’ tu or Pure 
Land school of Buddhism in China. 
It believes man is essentially evil 
and can be saved only through 
faith in Amida Buddha. 

Shinran Shonin, a pupil of 
Honen, carried his master’s discov- 
ery to its logical conclusion and be- 
came the founder of the Jodo Shin- 
shu sect. He taught that men can 
be saved in any walk of life the mo- 
ment they find faith in Buddha. 
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In the centuries that followed it 
has become the main form of Bud- 
dhism in both Japan and in Ha- 
waii. In the islands the Shin sect 
has produced a flexible faith that 
is free to fit itself to Christian pat- 
terns of worship. Visitors often 
note its close similarity to Protes- 
tant forms of worship. 

In contrast to the first three, Zen 
Bucidniens believes one can be 
only by the famous Zen or 
mystical experience. The Zen 
scholar is a religious existentialist. 
In the new and lovely $500,000 Soto 
(Zen) shrine in Honolulu, a huge 
image of Gautama dominates the 
altar as an aid to contemplation. 


saved 


Since most Buddhist and _ all 


Shinto priests were trained in Ja- 
pan, they were considered security 
risks during World War II and 
were interned on the mainland. 
Japanese parents also sent their chil- 
dren to Christian Sunday schools. 
Shinto and Buddhist development 
slowed down, and in some places 
ceased. 

But after the war the Buddhist 
and Shinto leaders returned, eager 
to regain lost ground. The result 
has been a Buddhist Renaissance on 
the one hand and a Shintoist eclec- 
ticism on the other. The latter is 
transforming Shinto teaching in 
Hawaii from its traditional poly- 
theism into a multiform, peculiar, 
scientific monotheism. 

One Shinto priest told me that 
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he had been studying Buddhism 
and Christianity and had found 
some fine things. He was making 
changes therefore “in his religion”! 

Buddhiem has made the chief re- 
covery in Hawaii. Buddhist sects 
are making an earnest attempt to 
regain and hold their young 
people with broad and far-sighted 
planning. They have officially 
broken with Japan much as the 
Episcopal, Congregational, and 
Methodist churches broke with 
England following the Revolution- 
ary War. They he ive strengthened 
their Young Buddhist Association, 
which parallels the YMCA and 
YWCA. They have taken over 
many of the weddings that once 
would have been Shintoist, and 
three of the major sects regularly 
have Sunday worship services for 
their young people in English. 

One should note that Buddhism, 
Shintoism, and the Chinese temples 
reinforce Christianity in the com- 
mon struggle against the selfishness 
and atheistic materialism of our 
times. They also strengthen one an- 
other in the struggle against the 
dominant, and sometimes domi- 
neering, secularism that is induced 
by the deep conflict of cultures, by 
easy prosperity, and by Hawaii's 
beaches, mountains, seas, and easy 
mobility. 

They are all concerned with the 
fact that Buddhist children who at- 
tended Christian Sunday schools 
during the war were often wooed 
away from the old faith but not 
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won to the new one. Today these 
boys and girls are adrift. 

Students at the University of Ha- 
waii often indicate this to me. One 
wrote in a semester paper, “To my 
surprise I found the church visits 
interesting, enlightening, and very 
enjoyable. .’ As another said, 
“Since I had never stepped inside a 
church before, what I witnessed 
was something new, strange, and 
holy. I felt as though the church 
was on a lofty mountain and that 
| was treading on the clouds. . . .” 
And as others noted, “I haven’t 
gone to a church for more than 
15 years. When I do find 
a religion that I feel can help me 
to better myself in the interest of 
all mankind, I shall forever adhere 
Sih... 

If the strength of a nation lies in 
its actual—not forced—religious 
homogeneity, all these factors to- 
gether combine to make Hawaii 
one of the most, if not the most, 
important field of missions in the 
United States today. In Hawaii, 
Christians can learn to understand 


and respect the religions of oriental 
peoples and can value Christianity 
as Paul did, not as the sole truth, 
but as “the more excellent way.” 

In Hawaii, Christianity can and 
must discover that fluid definiteness 
that enabled Jesus to undergo a re- 
demptive death. In Hawaii a nar- 
rowly dogmatic Christianity leads 
to a counter-dogmatism on the one 
hand and an aroused secularism on 
the other. But a foolishly liberal 
Christianity loses itself in wordy 
platitudes on the one hand, and on 
the other an easygoing naturalism 
that leaves people more readily 
beached than churched. In Hawaii, 
only beliefs that evoke and effec- 
tively inspire a practical, questing 
Christlikeness can hope to win in 
the battle of the religious ideologies 
in our Pacific paradise. 

If the Christian effort in Hawaii 
can do these things it will make a 
contribution to the entire nation, 
and it can spiritually safeguard our 
Far Eastern policy from some of 
the arrogance and tragic mistakes 
that have been costly in the past. 


TOPICS AND TEXTS 


“Going Halfway”: Ephraim is a cake not turned (Hosea 7:8), 
Denson N. Franklin, First Methodist Church, Gadsden, Ala. 


“An Early Morning with a Troubled Spirit”: So in the morn- 
ing his spirit was troubled (Genesis 41:8), John David Erb, 
Copley Methodist Church, Boston, Mass. 


“The Eleventh Commandment”; You shall love the Lord your 
God with all your heart... . You shall love your neighbor 
as yourself (Mark 12:30-31), Robert J. Hawthorne, First 
Methodist Church, Palo Alto, Calif. 
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Pastoral Care 


I WAS EATING breakfast when 


the phone rang. A woman's voice 


said: “I am not a member of 
your church and I know this is not 
a good hour, but a neighbor who 
can take care of my baby has just 
come in, and I would like to talk 
with you. May I come to your 
study?” 

Ten minutes later a car arrived 
and a well-dressed woman came to 
the door. It was evident from the 
start that she would need no urging 
for she started talking while I was 
taking her coat. 

Woman. My doctor has told me 
that there is nothing the matter 
with me that his medicine can cure. 
He says I need help which he can- 
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not give and he suggested that | 
see my pastor. 

It took some time to get up the 
courage, but last week I called him 
up as I did you. He told me to 
come right over. When I told him 
that I have a personal problem my 
doctor wanted me to talk over with 
him, the pastor called his wife in- 
to the room and told me to tell 
them all about it. 

I really tried. We talked for about 
an hour. Then they both prayed for 
me and asked me to pray for my- 
self. I could not think well enough 
to make much of a prayer but I 
tried. Then I went home and had 
one of my spells. 


Pastor. What kind of spell? 
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Woman. Well, it starts with a 
headache which keeps getting more 
and more severe. It starts at the 
back of my neck and spreads up 
and over until my whole head 
seems to be pressed in a vice with 
the most pressure and pain back of 
my right eye. When it seems that I 
can stand it no longer, I pass out. 

When I come to, the only pain is 
a stiff neck. I just want to lie where 
I fell and relax. 

Pastor. How long have you suf- 
fered from these headaches? 

Woman. As long as I can remem- 
ber. I was the only weakling in a 
family of six. My mother was never 
able to accept the fact that she gave 
birth to a weakling. She still tells 
me that I am and always have been 
lazy. 


Pastor. How did you get along 
with your father? 


Woman. Much _better—when 
Mother was not around. He never 
dared say anything to me when she 
was near, for she ran things. 

I remember only one time when 
Father had the nerve to stand up 
to my mother. I was about 12 at the 
time. 

My oldest sister became pregnant. 
My mother raised the roof. She told 
my sister to get out and never re- 
turn. My sister just stood there for 
what seemed ages, then my father 
went to her side, took her in his 
arms and told her that she had a 
home with him as long as she 
wanted. He then told Mother that 
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roof with her daughter, she could 
get out. 

Pastor. What about religion? 

Woman. Ours was a religious 
home all right. We always had 
Bible reading and prayers before 
we went to bed. But I hated it (the 
first show of emotion). We chil- 
dren were expected to “confess all 
our sins,’ and when Mother 
learned of something we did not 
confess, she would pray about that. 
I would have preferred a beating. 

When Father died, Mother 
seemed to resent my lack of 
strength even more. Then I met 
Ernest, fell in love with him, and 
married him. But we seem to be 
drifting apart. 

Pastor. Have you any idea why? 

Woman. Well, we seem to look 
at everything differently. We both 
united with my church right after 
we were married. I like to attend. 
He does not, and he does not like 
to have me go. 

We were not married long before 
he gave me to understand that he is 
the head of the house and that it 
is my job to take care of the house 
and obey him in all things. 

I soon learned that my body is 
his to use when and as he pleases. 
Other women have told me how 
much they enjoy the sexual side of 
married life. I have been married al- 
most 14 years and have never been 
able to enjoy it. It is usually more 
or less painful. 

My husband complains that I am 
frigid. Everything seems harder to 
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take since my last baby was born. 
My nerves are so bad my doctor 
has told me that I must get hold of 
myself or I will go to pieces. 

Pastor. Does your present condi- 
tion date from the birth of your 
child? 

Woman. No—from the begin- 
ning of my pregnancy. For no good 
reason, I was frightened for the 
entire nine months. 

I think my youngest sister may 
have had something to do with it. 
Her first child was born about two 
months before my last. She came 
to me as soon as she became preg- 
nant and insisted on making com- 
plete plans for her funeral “if any- 
thing should go wrong.” 

I have been doctoring with two 
doctors. This is very wrong. One 
doctor gives me medicine, but 
when one of my spells comes on, I 
go to an osteopath. This is very 
wrong because I tell him all about 
myself and he makes me feel bet- 
ter. I find that I want to go for a 
treatment even when I am feeling 
all right. I like to talk with him 
and I like the treatments. 

Pastor. You feel that you are be- 
coming emotionally involved with 
this osteopath? 

Woman. Yes. And there is some- 
thing else that frightens me. 

Pastor. What is that? 

Woman. It’s a dream I keep hav- 
ing. I dream that I am upstairs and 
that my father is downstairs. I have 
a feeling it will be all right as soon 
as I can get downstairs and talk 
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with him. When I do get down. 
stairs, he is there—in his coffin, 
When I see him there, I feel that 
God will never forgive me. 

Pastor. Forgive you for what? 

Woman. | really do not know, 

Pastor. | wonder if you are not 
thinking that God is more anxious 
to punish than he is to help. 
You know Jesus came to tell us that 
God is a loving Father, anxious to 
help his children. Your own father, 
as he protected your wayward sis- 
ter, was a far better illustration of 
what God is like than was your 
mother who would drive her own 
daughter from home. 

Woman. But I know that there 
is something the matter with my 
spiritual life because I do not seem 
able to pray. 

Pastor. | wonder if you are not 
struggling for something when all 
you need to do is to relax and re- 
ceive something. I would like to 
suggest that you try a different 
prayer technique for a few weeks. 

(I turned to my typewriter and 
copied two prayers from The Book 
of Worship.) 

Now I want you to memorize 
these two prayers. In the morning, 
say the first and think of what you 
are saying. When you lie down to 
rest during the day and at night, | 
want you to say the second in the 
same way. Once or twice during the 
day, recite the Lord’s Prayer, in 
the same way. Do not try to think 
of something original. 

(I stood up to indicate that the 
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Report Pastoral Calls 


Ministers are invited to sub- 
mit reports of pastoral inter- 
views for analysis and evalua- 
tion to Editor, THe New Curis- 
rian ApvocaTE, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. All real names 
and material that might tend to 
identify the case should be 
changed before submitting man- 
uscripts. 

In preparing manuscripts, it 
is requested that you indicate 
the type of call you consider 
this to be; give a brief descrip- 
tion of the person counseled and 


much better after talking with me. 
She asked for another interview, 
and we set a date. 


PASTOR’S QUESTIONS 


The woman was so full of her 
problem that she started talking 
with no urging at all. She seemed 
to feel rejected. 

She is also afraid. I think she was 
afraid to come to me, but more 
afraid of what might happen if she 
did not get help. That which would 
merely puzzle others frightens her. 
She is afraid of her mother, her 
husband, her dreams, afraid of life. 
She married to regain that sense of 


your knowledge of that person 
before the interview; give, as 
you remember it, a verbatim re- 
port of the call in the form of 
dialogue; and raise questions 
and indicate points in this call 
where you need help.—Eds. 


security and looked for another 
father instead of a husband. Am I 
right in this diagnosis? 

Her husband failed to sense his 
wife’s deep need. He is not the kind 
of man who can express feelings 
of tenderness. He is rebellious at 
being tied down by a sick wife. He 
is antagonistic toward religion be- 
cause he seems to feel that religion 
is partially responsible for his wife’s 
condition. He gives her everything 
but the love and understanding 


interview should come to an end. 
As she started for the door, I 
placed my hand on her shoulder.) 

Pastor. Just a moment. May I which she so desperately needs. 
close this interview with a short The only solution I can see is to 
prayer? try to give this wife the emotional 

“Heavenly Father, we ask thy strength and stability needed to en- 
blessing upon this daughter. Give able her to retain her emotional 
her the faith to rely on thee, the balance in an environment which 
source of all comfort and strength. is threatening to be too much for 
Amen.” ; her. The question is “how?” 

For the present, all I can do is to 
try to be a good listener. The third 
Person I invite to the interviews is 


Two days later I met her on the 
street. She told me that she felt 
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One who cannot be seen. But there 
is danger that she react to my coun- 
seling as she did to the osteopath. 


CONSULTANTS’ COMMENTS 


MucH IN THis interview deserves 
commendation. The pastor was 
willing to listen. His use of ques- 
tions was often skilful. He obtained 
a wealth of information. In one in- 
terview he brought to the surface a 
story of profound struggle and 
emotional involvement. 

His psychological understanding 
enabled him to give an excellent 
interpretation of the counselee’s 
problem. I had the feeling, how- 
ever, that not too much had been 
accomplished in the interview. 

This woman is representative of 
a great multitude, both within and 
without the church, who suffer in- 
tense discomfort from symptoms 
which a doctor cannot treat because 
they are not organically based. 

This woman had been to a suc- 
cession of doctors and had told her 
story to at least one other pastor. 
There will undoubtedly be others. 
Where does it end? What is she 
seeking? Neither she nor the pas- 
tor reporting the interview seemed 
to know with certainty. 

She first said she was there be- 
cause her doctor had sent her. She 
later said she was there because of 
a faulty marital relationship. Before 
a pastor becomes too deeply in- 
volved in a counseling relationship 
with such a person, he must ask 
himself some searching questions 
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about his ability to meet the need, 

I felt this pastor could have ac. 
complished more if he had used a 
different method. By the persistent 
use of questions, he gets a detailed 
story, but having secured all the 
information, he wonders what to 
do with it. He asked questions as a 
doctor or any other professional 
man might do. Having asked the 
questions, he now has responsibility 
for giving the answers. 

He offered a prescription and ad- 
vice. It seemed, however, a little too 
easy. In reporting the interview he 
gives a detailed analysis of the deep- 
seated involvements in her emotion- 
al illness. In the light of this, does 
he really believe that “these three 
prayers cover everything you have 
any need of saying”? 

The role of the pastor in such a 
counseling situation as this is to of- 
fer acceptance and thus give to an 
anxious person some sense of se- 
curity. What faith they have can 
take on a new dimension if they 
can establish a positive relationship 
with a pastor. It must be more than 
just sympathy; this pastor wisely 
sensed the emotional hungers of 
this woman. The relationship must 
be accepting, but firm and main- 
tained within established limits. 

The pastor can make available 
the resources of the church. Prayer, 
scripture and devotional literature, 
group activity, and worship are all 
instruments of real healing and 
strength. We must be sensitive to 
their proper use. Thrusting them 
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upon an unprepared person may 
do irreparable harm. 

The pastor can also be alert to 
those symptoms which indicate an 
illness beyond the scope of his abil- 
ity to resolve. If the resources of his 
community are limited, there may 
be no one else to whom he can turn 
for assistance. He will then offer the 
healing of the church and the sup- 
port of his own concern. 

The pastor submitting this inter- 
view concludes by asking if he is 
correct in his diagnosis. Probably 
so. The more searching question is: 
How do you give such a person 
“the emotional strength and stabil- 
ity needed to enable her to retain 
her emotional balance in an en- 
vironment which is threatening to 
be too much for her”? 

My discussion up to this point re- 
lates itself to this question. | heart- 
ily agree with a comment in his 
final paragraph: “For the present, 
all I can do is to try to be a good 
listener. The Third Person I in- 
vite to the interview is One who 
cannot be seen.” 

—Emerson S. Cotaw, Edison Park 

Methodist Church, Chicago, Ill. 


THE ACUTE which 
this woman suffers has brought her 
to the pastor at an early morning 
hour. While this may not be con- 
venient for him, he senses the 
urgency of her need, and sets aside 
other matters to receive her. 

Even though the nature of the 
problem may be unknown to the 
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distress 


pastor, he can be alert to signals like 
this and place the person ahead of 
a rigid schedule. Every delay at 
such a time cools the ardor of con- 
fession and entrenches a person be- 
hind defenses. 

The timeliness of this hour is 
further indicated by the pressure 
of speech as she pours out her con- 
cerns to him, and it is well not to 
interrupt her except to show atten- 
tive interest. But when she is un- 
able to answer his question (“For- 
give you for what?”), he rushes in 
to give her his interpretation. And 
when his answer does not meet her 
need, he pursues her with more an- 
swers, gives her written prayers to 
memorize, and dismisses her. 

We do not know the length of 
the interview, but her confession 
is stopped and she receives the same 
suggestion the first pastor made— 
prayer will solve the problem. 

Prayer is a great resource in time 
of need, not to be overlooked. Yet 
her needs are many and complex; 
she particularly needs to talk with a 
pastor about the deep perplexities 
of her life, in order to understand 
herself more clearly. 

She needs a counselor who will 
continue to listen perceptively as 
she wrestles with her problems, to 
accept her faltering efforts to grow 
and work through her conflicts to 
wholeness. 

The pastor might well show con- 
cern in subsequent interviews for 
the complicated pattern of human 
relations that enmeshes her, and her 
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struggle against it, in self-defeating 
conflict. In his questions, the pastor 
shows that he is aware of their sig- 
nificance in her life, and he asks 
how to help her deal with them 
more constructively. 

He may begin with the relation 
that affects him most—her relation- 
ship to him. Sensing the danger of 
her falling in love with him, he 
may avoid physical contact, such as 
putting his hand on her shoulder 
and helping her with her coat; but 
most important, as he intimates in 
the concluding paragraph, is their 
mutual relationship to God, and the 
perspective of such a dedication. 

Next he may consider the rela- 


tion to the other pastor. If she will 
consider with him why she left her 


own pastor after one session, she 
may help to clarify her motivations 
as well as his own. Is she going to 
explain to her own pastor her rea- 
sons and open the way for the two 
pastors to consult with each other? 
The anxiety over proselytizing and 
who is the rightful counselor may 
defeat the best counseling. 

In fact, her desire to turn from 
one pastor to another repeats her 
behavior in turning from one physi- 
cian to another, and earlier from 
one parent to the other. Is she act- 
ing out her hostility against the 
mother? Is she at the same time es- 
caping from a responsible relation 
with either of the pastors? She is 
running away instead of working 
through the difficulty she has in 
dealing openly and frankly with the 
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persons who most affect her life, 

Here is a crucial escapism that 
defeats her growth in character and 
health. To bring the two pastors to- 
gether in a responsible relation to 
her may enable her to bring her- 
self in a responsible relation to 
them, as well as to the physicians 
and the parents, sisters, husband, 
and children. 

What of the husband who, from 
her account, may not yet have won 
our sympathy ? He is involved in 
the whole situation as a principal in 
the tragedy. Should he not be con- 
sulted? 

She will need to consider further 
how to enlist the help of the two 
pastors, and not to play one against 
the other. If they decide to continue 
counseling with the second pastor, 
will the two pastors confer with 
each other, and if so, on what is- 
sues, so arranged as not to betray 
confidences? Will either of the pas- 
tors be invited to confer with either 
physician, and if so, on what issues, 
by whose initiative? 

To accept growing responsibility, 
the initiative needs to come from 
the woman in each relationship. 
And the counseling may well focus 
on such growth in responsibility, 
for this may be the root of the prob- 
lem of health and effective living 
in every dimension of the life she 
lives with other persons. 

—Pavt E. Jounson, professor of 
pastoral counseling service, Bos- 
ton University School of Theol- 


ogy. 
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Pastoral Care 


Counseling 
Parents-to-Be 


By WILLIAM H. GENNE 


As an opportunity for 
pastoral care, the waiting for 


birth is as important as the death watch. 


ly ALL the present-day emphasis 
on family guidance before and after 
the marriage ceremony, there 
seems to be a real blind spot. Little 
attention has been paid to the ex- 
perience between the wedding and 
the arrival of the baby, specifically 
the period of pregnancy. It, too, 
can have deep spiritual significance. 

When a woman becomes preg- 
nant, it is usually the pastor’s wife 
(bless her unsung ministry) who 
learns about it before her husband. 
Does the pastor make this informa- 
tion the reason for a pastoral call? 
Usually not, although he may call 
at the hospital while she is in the 
maternity ward. 

The women of the church organ- 
izations to which the expectant 


William H. Genné is teacher-coun- 
selor for the Clara Elizabeth Fund for 
Maternal Health of Flint, Mich., and 
author of Husbands and Pregnancy 
(Association Press, 1 956). 
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mother belongs will probably give 
her a baby shower, but the gifts and 
the occasion will usually ‘be little 
different from those given by any 
other group. There will be nothing 
distinctly religious about it. 

And her husband? The church 
men may give him a few pats on 
the back and some teasing about 
pacing the floor. 

Far too often we—both pastors 
and church members—are content 
to consider pregnancy as a purely 
medical problem. If the woman is 
in the care of a competent physi- 
cian, we sit back and wait for the ar- 
rival of the new member of the 
family circle. 

And yet, every physician who has 
looked into the eyes of an expectant 
wife and husband knows the depths 
of the spiritual hunger that is there. 

One hospital in our city has a 
book in the waiting room on the 
maternity floor. Expectant fathers 
are invited to set down their reac- 
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tions as they await the arrival of 
their babies. On almost every page 
there is a prayer. 

“I pray to God my wife and baby 
will come through all right.” 

“This is it. It won’t be long now. 
God in heaven, protect her.” 

“] a.m. They’ve just taken her in. 

“2 aM. The nurses say it won't 
be long now. 

“2:48 a.m. It’s a girl. All is well. 
Thank God.” 

Why shouldn’t a pastor consider 
it as important to sit with the fam- 
ily at birth as he does to keep the 
death watch with the bereaved? 

The concern of the Church, of 
course, should begin long before the 
couple goes to the hospital. The 
confirmation of the pregnancy may 
be joyous news. On the other hand, 
it may be a severe strain on both 
husband and wife. 

What about the couple who did 
not expect, nor particularly want, 
this “act of God” to be thrust upon 
them at this time? 

What about the wife who is filled 
with fears or the husband who is 
tormented with guilt feelings about 
the agonies and travail of “the val- 
ley of the shadow” that some of us 
preachers talk about? 

For the couple to whom preg- 
nancy is a joyful period of prepara- 
tion, what opportunity do we give 
for the expression of their joy and 
thanksgiving? How can we sur- 
round our expectant parents with 
resource to reinforce their together- 
ness during this time? After all, 
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what can the Church do to help? 

Every community should have ex. 
pectant-parent classes conducted by 
some medical or health agency that 
can give sound information regard- 
ing the physical and emotional as. 
pects of pregnancy. Planned parent. 
hood groups do this in many places, 

Churches should take the lead in 
starting such classes where they do 
not already exist, and churches 
should promote attendance and 
offer educational facilities where the 
classes have been started. Class- 
rooms with a nearby nursery area 
great convenience. Some church 
woman’s societies provide baby 
care, while the public-health nurse 
conducts classes. 

In addition to the maternal health 
classes, there should be groups un- 
der religious auspices in which the 
couples can be helped to see the 
wonder of God’s creative processes 
working through them. It is hard 
to estimate the importance of spirit- 
ual stamina as parenthood ap- 
proaches. 

Understandably many couples 
feel that birth is a more critical ex- 
perience than marriage itself. And 
there are still many fears and super- 
stitutions associated with preg- 
nancy. These need to be allayed, 
and the parents-to-be need spiritual 
undergirding for the possible dis- 
appointments of a miscarriage or 
accident at birth. 

Almost every church, even in the 
smallest place, has at least one 
mother who radiates a_ spiritual 
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serenity and who, with some guid- 
ance and supervision, could be a 
wise counselor to expectant mothers. 
Often a nurse now married and 
with children of her own can be of 
real help in this matter. 

A church, or several churches co- 
operating, could form groups at 
least twice a year, with three to six 
weekly meetings in each series. 
(You cannot get much real group 
spirit in less than three sessions, and 
six is about a maximum for their 
condition. Planned parenthood as- 
sociations often have four sessions 
in a series.) 

Husbands should be included in 
any educational program for ex- 
pectants. Physicians are becoming 
more aware that the husband has 
his own unique problems during 


this period. Often there are resent- 

ments, financial worries, or guilt 

feelings which need to be faced. 
We also know that during preg- 


nancy “the husband is the most 
important single influence on his 
wife.” 

As it has been put in Husbands 
and Pregnancy: the Handbook for 
Expectant Fathers (Association 
Press, $2.00), “the husband who is 
baffled, bewildered (and perhaps be- 
littled) during the nine months of 
pregnancy will not be able to be a 
good husband to his wife nor a 
good father to his child.” 

The pastor or some qualified lay- 
man (not necessarily a professional 
in medicine and health) can share 
in leading the husbands in these 
discussions. 

To wait until after the baby ar- 
rives misses the opportunity to 
build strong spiritual foundations 
for parenthood. These foundations 
can be laid most effectively during 
that period of spiritual as well as 
physical expectancy we know as 
pregnancy. 


THE FREE-LANCER 


Tue MODERN type of free-lance evangelists, isolated from 
the living fellowship of the church, sometimes antagonistic to 
the church, and often making little effort to lead men and 
women into the continuing life of the church, is unknown in 
the New Testament. Evangelism must arise out of the heart 
of the church and its gains must be conserved within the 
church. Any evangelist is only a finger, and a very small 
finger, of the body of Christ. As the health and the power of a 
finger depends on the health and power of the body of which 
it forms a part, the preacher or evangelist is dependent for 
real strength on the church. He is the point of contact, as a 
finger might be for a body, between the church behind him 
and the world beyond him. It is the church, the community of 
Christians, which is all-important. 


—ALAN WALKER in The Whole Gospel for the Whole World (Abingdon Press) 
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Church Administration 


Filing 
and. 
Finding 


As CHURCH administrators, 
pastors know that finding needed 
material is one of our big problems. 
If we can find it quickly and with- 
out fuss, we can help ourselves and 
others immensely. 

The filing cabinet becomes like 
an electronic brain in maintaining 
and promoting the church program. 
In my own planning I have found 
it convenient to make these major 
divisions: 

(1) program 

(2) people 

(3) personal correspondence 

(4) preaching. 


PROGRAM 


Communications and plans in- 
volving highly important future 
events cross the minister’s desk 
daily. Filed in manila folders under 
these headings, this material can be 
found when needed. The italicized 
words are the subjects, and the 


Steadman Bagby is pastor of First 
Methodist Church in Lexington, Ky. 
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A pastor tells how 
his system of filing works 
to make his office routine 
more efficient. 


By STEADMAN BAGBY 


contents to be filed in each folder 
are listed thereon. 
1. Official Board 
Monthly meetings. 
Roll 
Committees and commissions 
Cross reference for other files 
Old and new business. 
2. Commission on Education 
Minutes of meetings 
Church calendar 
2a—Church assemblies and camps 
2b—Daily vacation church school 
2c—Alcohol education 
2d—Scouting 
2e—Leadership training. 
3. Commission on Finance 
Budget 
Financial statements 
Every-member canvass materials 
4. Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 
Devotional suggestions 
Shut-in roll 
Evangelistic and spiritual missions 
Family life program 
Fellowship Friends and Fisher- 
men’s Club. 
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5. Commission on Missions 
Mission literature for distribution 
Mission specials 
Study classes 

6. Methodist Men 
Monthly program 
Laymen’s Sunday 

7. Quarterly Conference 

8. Woman’s Society of Christian 
Service 


PEOPLE 


The pastor soon learns the value 
of a geographically arranged roll 
for visiting his members in com- 
munity groupings. This roll should 
be easily available at all times, per- 
haps left in his automobile when 
not being corrected. 

The pastor-evangelist preserves 
his record of prospects for church 
membership on a separate notebook 
or file. Only the names of prospec- 
tive members are kept here with all 
available information about their 
work and interests. Cards for visita- 
tion evangelism will be prepared 
from this record and may serve as 
the record. 


PERSONAL LETTERS 
Personal correspondence not deal- 
ing with specific church programs 
should be filed alphabetically, each 


folder containing only the corre- 
spondence of the current calendar 
year. 


PREACHING 


The most accessible file for ser- 
mons is a chronological record ar- 
ranged according to the date de- 
livered before the local congrega- 
tion. The notes, outline, and/or 
sermon manuscript for each sermon 
are filed in a separate folder. 

The beauty, as well as the efh- 
ciency, of the filing will be en- 
hanced if commercial guides are 
used to indicate the months. 

The filing of sermons to be re- 
studied and perhaps redelivered 
does not necessarily lead to homi- 
letical staleness. Intensive prepara- 
tion makes for stronger pulpit 
work, and some of our greatest pul- 
piteers have confessed that a sermon 
had to be delivered five or more 
times before it attained its maxi- 
mum effectiveness. 

The minister will find a table of 
contents for his sermonic file by pre- 
serving and later binding the 
church bulletins. This gives an im- 
mediate and easily accessible refer- 
ence to the subjects which have 
been considered from his pulpit and 
other material which has been filed. 


| NEED THEE 


Dear LORD, | need Thee in the morning when my day is flowing 
in: to guide me through the heat of noon, when spirits tend to droop 
and swoon; then on and on through life | need thy presence helping 
me thy precious seed to sow.—MYRA BREWER 
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Architecture & Building 


Modern Design in a Rural Setting 


Savings in cost and dual-purpose use of space 
moved this rural church to break away from 
tradition, building in contemporary design, 


In THE QUIET rural commu- 
nity of Hartford, Ohio, the dreams 
of a group of Methodist laymen 
started to take shape when ground 
was broken for their new church. 
The plan they adopted was some- 
thing new for their area, but it may 
well set the pattern for other new 
churches which are being con- 
fronted with similar situations and 
problems. 

The church had decided to build 
a conventional two-story country 
church, the only type they knew. 
Professional architect Donald Lloyd 
Bostwick was called in, and he told 
them of the merits of building a 
contemporary structure. The goal 
was to plan something that would 
appeal to this particular congrega- 
tion, be compatible with the sur- 
rounding architecture, and utilize 
some of the principles set forth by 
the National Council of Churches 
and Church Architectural Guild. 

Mr. Bostwick explained how the 
National Council advocated the 
elimination of exterior steps, and 
bringing the children up to the day- 
light from their usual dungeon-like 
basement rooms. He showed how 
construction could provide dual- 
purpose space. 
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The Hartford congregation, like 
many others, had grown rapidly 
but did not have a great deal of 
money to spend on a building. The 
architect assured them that modern 
builders can cut costs by structural 
mullions between the windows, ex- 
posed ceilings, and concrete slab 
floors (properly insulated and 
waterproofed). 

At first these ideas seemed radi- 
cal, but in the interest of economy 
the church considered this con- 
temporary plan. Finally, on a two- 
acre site donated by one of the pa- 
rishioners, this courageous group 
decided to go ahead with the 
$38,000 project and to mortgage 
their homes, if necessary, to pay the 
cost. 

The plan was prepared for future 
expansion and within a year after 
the completion of the original proj- 
ect a $21,000 educational unit was 
added. The floor area is 1,835 
square feet, making the cost per 
square foot $11.05. 

Though the style is contempo- 
rary, materials utilized are not 
foreign to the rural environment. 
The exterior is conventional lap 
siding, painted a soft green. Warm 
red architectural brick brackets the 
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The Methodist Church of 

° Hartford, Ohio. The 
architect's goals: appeal to the 
ongregation, compatibility with 
surroundings, achievement of 
modern standards. 


principal entrance doors to create a 
focal point. The interior structural 
frame is of laminated wood arches. 
The floor of insulated concrete slab 
on grade covered with asphalt tile 
is easy to maintain. The interior 
fnish is of plaster and stained 
wood. Heat is furnished by an oil- 
fred, hot-air furnace, temperature 
controlled with modulating damp- 
ers. 

The social hall has glass walls on 
two sides, giving maximum light 
during the day and providing a 
cheery welcome at night. The struc- 
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tural frame here is of steel, and the 
interior finish is Nova-ply paneling 
with collapsible fabric partitions 
which divide the space into smaller 
units for classrooms. 

The tower too is of modern de- 
sign. It identifies the building and 
also houses the fine electronic 


chimes, donated by an electronics 
engineer in the congregation. These 
chimes are used on Sunday morn- 
ings and for vesper concerts as well. 

The contemporary design of the 


building 
daylight 


takes advantage of soft 
illumination admitted 
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FILMS 
FOR CHURCHES 


By HARRY C, SPENCER 


Methodist Television, Radio, and 
Film Commission 


THE YOUNGER BROTHER 
(16mm. color or b&w, 30 minutes). 
Produced especially for the mission 
study theme on Japan for 1957-58 in 
Protestant churches. 

The story is built on the Japanese 
custom that when a father dies his 
farm goes to his oldest son. This 
leaves the younger brother either as a 
servant of the elder or else without a 
home. In this film the younger 
brother decided to go to the city to 
seek his fortune. In the shipyard, 
where he gets a job, he has a crippling 
accident. Christians take an interest in 
. him. Later he goes back to his village 
and tries to tell his relatives of the 
new faith. They reject him, and this 
is the story. 

The film was photographed on lo- 
cation in Japan and contains beautiful 
views of the countryside as well as 
intimate scenes of Japanese customs. 
Methodist Publishing House, rental, 
color, $12.00; b&w, $8.00. 


THE MYF IN THE SMALL 
CHURCH (b&w filmstrip with re- 
cording). During the time when the 
emphasis is on the local church, this 
filmstrip is especially timely. It shows 
how a youth fellowship can be a suc- 
cess even if it never has more than 
six or eight members. Produced by 
TRAFCO. Methodist Publishing 
House, sale, $9.00. 
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through the sanctuary windows of 
flesh-tinted cathedral glass. On the 
wall behind the congregation is a 
full-length white cross framed in 
the long vertical window. 

As the worshiper steps inside the 
building, he has a sense of warm 
welcome. The sanctuary roof is of 
matched fir boards supported by 
prefabricated wood arches. Look- 
ing down the nave, one sees a con- 
servative chancel in which stacked 
Roman bricks, forming the fire- 
proof wall around the heater room, 
are balanced by redwood boarding 
behind the choir. 

The sanctuary will seat 160, and 
another 125 can be accommodated 
in the social hall. 

The cost for the original project 
was $38,000. The floor area is 2,985 
square feet, making the cost $12.85 
per square foot. 

This church’s modern, functional 
design lies within the cost reach of 
small congregations. It has received 
widespread attention. 


LOVE, UNLIMITED 


You do not love—because; 
You do not love—for if; 

You do not love—until. 

You harken to its call, 

You spend and keep its joys, 
As it commands response. 


—CLYDE S. CREEL 
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MARTIN RUTER 
Best Days 


By RUTH DUNBAR 


A self-educated man, this pioneer is best remem- 
bered for his contribution to Methodist schools. 


Neary everyone in Meadville 
crowded along the shore of French 
Creek the day that Martin Ruter 
set out by flatboat for Texas. It was 
1837, and this president of Alle- 
gheny College had resigned to un- 
dertake the most arduous and dra- 
matic assignment of his eventful 
life. It was frontier mission work— 
a back-breaking task for rugged 
youth—and he was 52. 

Texas, not yet a state, was then a 
vast, sparsely settled, and war- 
ravag ved land. It had just freed itself 
from Mexican rule by the decisive 
battle of San Jacinto. For years, the 
Protestant Church had been sup- 
pressed, and Americans who had 
migrated there were appealing for 
teligious guidance. 


Methodist hymns to speed a mis- 
sionary on his way rang out that 
July day as the tall, ramrod-str: ight 
college president, his wife, and nine 
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Miss Ruth Dunbar is education re- 
porter for the Chicago Sun-Times. 
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children boarded the flatboat which 
Ruter would propel by pole and oar 
down French Creek, the Allegheny, 
and the Ohio to New Albany, Ind. 

There he would leave his family 
to venture alone into a little-known 
land where he was to find his deep- 
est satisfaction, achieving amazing 
results and—six months later, meet 
an untimely death. 

Cultured and urbane, a man of 
graceful and chivalrous manners, 
Martin Ruter seemed better suited 
to a college president's life than to 
that of a frontier missionary. He 
loved poetry, martial music, paint- 
ing—yet he was turning his back 
on the pleasures he enjoyed. When 
friends tried to dissuade him, he 
said, “Texas is no further from 
heaven than Pennsylvania.” 

As he waved goodbye to Mead- 
ville, a deep inner peace and hap- 
piness brightened his plain, sensi- 
tive face. Since childhood, he had 
known that his mission was to 
preach. He always felt closest to 
God when he was engaged in pas- 
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toral work. Only then was he really 
satisfied. 

Historically, Martin Ruter is best 
remembered for his pioneer work 
in behalf of Methodist higher edu- 
cation. No college man himself, he 
was president of the first Methodist 


academy in New England and of 
two colleges. He spearheaded plans 
to take the church into higher edu- 


cation, efforts that matured into 
a nation-wide program of Method- 
ist higher education, now getting 
special emphasis. But at heart Ruter, 
reputedly the best-educated Meth- 
odist of his day, was first and last 
essentially the itinerant preacher. 

For a total of 37 years, he 
preached and rode various circuits. 
When the church needed his ver- 
satile talents for other tasks, he re- 
sponded with an intense, self-deny- 
ing devotion to duty. But he was 
restless until he could return to full- 
time preaching. 

Born in 1785 in Charlton, Mass., 
he soon became interested in reli- 


gion. At 14 he decided to make it 
84 


a vocation. When the Rev. John 
Brodhead wanted him to travel the 
New England circuit, Martin's 
mother was filled with a mother’s 
doubts and worries. At 15, her son, 
she insisted, was too young. But 
3rodhead, who had heard a sample 
of the boy preacher’s eloquence, 
urged: “This boy has the broad 
axe and must go and hew down the 
forest.” 

Still doubtful, Martin’s mother 
tried the Bible test. When she 
opened the Bible by chance to read, 

“Loose him and let him go,” her 
doubts were quelled. 

Though grave and stable beyond 
his years, the boy Martin had a few 
misgivings. Nevertheless, he set out 
on his career. Like his mother, he 
opened his Bible at random and 
read: “The Master is come and 
calleth for thee.” He no longer 
feared he was being too presump- 
tuous. 

In three years, Martin Ruter was 
ordained deacon. iy became an 
elder when he was 20. At 32, when 
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he was appointed to St. George’s 
Church in Philadelphia, the fore- 
most Methodist pulpit of his day, 
he was recognized as one of the 
most eloquent and forceful preach- 
ers Methodism had. 

Despite a strenuous program of 
sialiing during his youth and 
early manhood, he acquired a 
scholar’s learning with little bene- 
fit of formal schooling. He read on 
horseback as he rode from town to 
town to preach. Stopping overnight, 
he read by the light of a cabin fire. 
Through systematic private study 
in salvaged hours, he acquired 
knowledge of literature, the classics, 
mathematics, and languages. It was 
said that he could read the Scrip- 
tures in nine languages. During a 
year’s appointment in Montreal, he 
acquired a fluency in reading and 
speaking French. 

In 1821, Cincinnati College of- 
fered him a professorship in Ori- 
ental literature—a tempting offer to 
one for whom literature held a 
magic charm. But because he saw 
it would sidetrack him from his 
main purpose in life, he declined. 

The next year he received a sig- 
nal honor that precipitated a contro- 
versy among Methodist ministers. 
Transylvania University in Lexing- 
ton, Ky., awarded him an honorary 
doctor of divinity degree—the first 
ever conferred on an American 
Methodist. “The degree has not 
made me any wiser or better,” he 
sid, “But the recognition has 
helped to allay the contempt often 
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shown toward Methodists by some 
educated people.” 

When the first Methodist acad- 
emy was established at New 
Market, N.H., Ruter was appointed 
its first principal. The day of his 
appointment, enrollment tripled. 
Heads of educational institutions, 
then as now, spent much of their 
time in fund raising. It is recorded 
that Ruter “soon had 8,000 impecu- 
nious Methodists doing their best 
for the school.” 

Two years later, when the church 
decided to open a western branch 
of the Methodist Book Concern at 
Cincinnati, it again called on the 
services of Martin Ruter. For eight 
years, he did his usual efficient job 

—and did it singlehandedly and 
economically, refusing even to hire 
a clerk. Although he was salesman, 
bookkeeper, and packing clerk, he 
found time to write textbooks 
reading and arithmetic, as well as 
important religious books. 

When the General Conference of 
1828 named him first president of 
Augusta College in Kentucky—the 
only chartered Methodist college— 
he accepted reluctantly, because he 
had hoped to return to the preach- 
ing. Four years later, the college 
firmly established, he resigned. 

“No honors, no emoluments, 
seemed of value compared with the 
great duties of preaching the Gos- 
pel of Christ and being actively 
engaged in pointing sinners to 
him,” he explained. 

But he had enjoyed his preferred 
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vocation only one year in Pitts- 
burgh, when the church again 
asked him to assume a college presi- 
dency. This time, 
needed at Allegheny College, a fail- 
ing institution which the Methodist 
Church had just taken over. 
Under Ruter’s leadership, stu- 
dents quickly enrolled. Money was 
harder to get, but he succeeded i 
raising funds from the state ie 
lature and friends. Within 
years, he felt he could retire with- 
out injuring the college. At a dra- 
matic moment in the General Con- 
ference in May, 1836, he offered 
himself as a missionary to Texas, 
whenever the proper time should 
come. The next year, he accepted 
eagerly his appointment as superin- 
tendent to the mission to Texas. 


his services were 


two 


Because a yellow fever epi- 


demic was raging the country south 


of New Albany when Ruter ar- 
rived dune: he delayed his depar- 
ture, meanwhile holding 
missionary meetings in the locality. 


several 


It distressed him to leave his f: umily 
behind, for he was an affectionate 
and devoted husband and father; 
but they were to join him when he 
could make plans for a home. 
Arriving in Texas in late Novem- 
ber, he set off at once on a whirl- 
wind of preaching, organizing Sun- 
day schools and churches, and lay- 
ing plans for a system of churches 
and educational institutions. Texas, 
he wrote his family, was the most 
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beautiful place he had ever seen, 

Usually mild, the Texas winter 
that year was one of the worst in 
history, with frequent storms, rains, 
and severe winds. Regardless of the 
weather, Ruter rode his large black 
horse at a sweeping trot across 
plains and forests, visiting as many 
of the widely scattered communi- 
ties as possible. Sometimes, riding 
amid heavy rains or against a biting 
north wind, he lost his w ay. But he 
rode on like a man driven, with no 
time to waste. His goal was the 
spiritual regeneration of the whole 
Republic of Texas. 

Occasionally, accompanied by an 
armed escort but bearing no arms 
himself, he rode into the far south 
where bands of marauding Indians 
roamed. Although Ruter saw graves 
of recent victims, he was not mo- 
lested. God, he felt, protected him. 

He kept a brief journal, a staccato 
account by a man with no time to 
spare. It shows him riding weary 
distances, day after day, hi alting to 
preach in homes, halls, or school- 
rooms, often two and three times a 
day. Though audiences were small, 
they eagerly attentive, and 
Ruter preached with as much zeal 
to a dozen as he had in earlier years 
to congregations of hundreds. 

Most of the people were poor and 
the scars of war still showed. The 
diet consisted mainly of cornbread, 
sweet potatoes and meat. With clas 
sic understatement, Ruter noted: 
“Those who come to labor in Texas 
must not expect to dwell in palaces 


were 
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nor be carried on ‘flowery beds of 


ease, but they may enjoy great 


peace of mind and cherish a i oyful 


doing much good.” 

Ruter foresaw that Texas would 
prosper. Shrewedly, 
landowners to give their acres for 
churches and schools, knowing that 
in a few years the land would have 
doubled in value. He dreamed of a 
well-endowed university for Texas, 
and spent a week in Houston gain- 
ing government support tor his 


hope of 


he encouraged 


plans. 

Despite the strain and the hard- 
ships, Ruter was happy. “Though 
| find it necessary to dispense with 
most of the luxuries and comforts 
of life, yet how glorious the privi- 
lege of ch g good among the des- 
titute,” he wrote. 

But months of driving toil and 
exposure had weakened him more 
than he realized. On April 4, the 
day after his 53rd birthday, he de- 
nm a slight fever. Until the end 

f the month he continued riding 
a preaching. He had started to 
return to his family in New Albany, 
when he realized he was too ill to 
continue, and so rode 50 miles back 
to the town of Washington. There, 
two doctors looked after him. 


In his last letter his wife he 


wrote: “I have everything but home 
—that you know I never can have 
except where you are.” 

On May 16, 1838, he died quietly, 
appe rently of typhoid pneumoniz —— 
a victim of exhaustion and exposure. 

But his work was not dead. The 
plans he had for a Texas university 
were carried out when Rutersville 
College was chartered in 1840. 
Later, it merged with three other 
Methodist schools to become South- 
western University in Georgetown. 

Today Texas has a Methodist 
church membership of 635,000 and 
eight church-related colleges and 
universities. And nationwide, Meth- 
odist higher education, which Mar- 
tin Ruter did so much to establish, 
now embraces 106 colleges and uni- 
versities. It is still growing. 

In September a new MacMurray 
College for Men opens in Jackson- 
ville, Ill., as a co-ordinate school to 
MacMurray College for Women. A 
new Methodist college is also being 
established in Alaska and a million- 
dollar school to train students for 
diplomatic service is now being 
built at American University in 
Washington, D. C. All this—and 
much more—goes back to the work 
of men like self-educated Martin 
Ruter. 


WHAT IS HATE? 


A RATTLESNAKE, if cornered, will become so angry it will 
bite itself. That is exactly what the harboring of hate and resent- 
ment against others is—a biting of oneself. We think we are harm- 


ing others in holding these spites 


is to ourselves.—E. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO PASTORS 


The Cost of Discipleship by Diet- 
rich Bonhoeffer. Macmillan Com- 
pany, 198 pp., $2.75. 


Reviewer: Cart M. Davipson, pastor, 
First Methodist Church, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


Most books display the knowledge 
or thinking of their authors. A rare 
few reveal the souls of those who 
wrote them. This is one of those rare 
books, and there are pages in it which 
should rightfully be read while kneel- 
ing in an attitude of contrite prayer. 

To appreciate the book it is well 
to know that the author is one of 
the authentic martyrs of our faith and 
that he died at the hands of his Nazi 
captors shortly before the war ended 
in 1945. In the way he came to his 
death he set an example of the “cost 
of discipleship” which he had written 
about. This book, produced in 1937, 
is newly printed 20 years later. 

Four years ago the book Prisoner 
of God appeared in our country. It 
was the prison dairy of Bonhoeffer. 
In The Cost of Discipleship, one dis- 
covers the key to that man’s quiet 
and humble heroism. 

According to Dietrich Bonhoe ~ 
faith, the watered down “gospel 
emotional uplift which makes no 
costly demands” seems a cheap and 
impotent thing. The theology of 
Bonhoeffer is conservative and _bibli- 
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cal. It is far less self-conscious about 


than that to which we 
have been accustomed. But it is a gos- 
pel which led a man deliberately to 
choose to return to Germany when it 
was almost certain that return meant 
death; to labor actively for the defeat 
of his own country because he felt 
the leadership was anti-Christ; and, in 
fact, to live the completely surren- 
dered discipleship he describes in this 
book as the only sort that really mat- 
ters. 

The gist of this moving testimony 
is, “The only man who has a right 
to say that he is justified by grace 
alone is the man who has left all to 
follow Christ.” 

The larger part of the book is a 
study of the Sermon on the Mount. 
The major concern of the author is 
to help others win the struggle of 
living the Christian life in the modern 
world. 


«“ 1 ” 
social Issues 


Existentialism and Religious Be- 
lief, by David E. Roberts, edited 
by Roger Hazelton. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 344 pp., $5.00. 

Reviewer: Bonp FLEmINe, professor 
of philosophy, Millsaps College 
The late David Roberts rendered a 

fine service, both to existentialism and 

to religious belief, by his Hegelian- 

like emphasis upon the need for a 
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“both-and” approach rather than an 
“either-or” dichotomy. 

Dr. Roberts recognized the diff- 
culty of giving a fair account of exis- 
tentialism from the outside. In his ap- 


preciative nderstanding he at least 


seems to ce on the inside looking out. 
f the domi- 
existentialist 
phy. Roberts discusses three religious- 


This book is a study of 
nant views in philoso- 
Pascal, 
two who 


ly oriented existentialists, 
Kierkegaard, and Marcel; 
are avowed atheists, Heidegger and 
Sartre; and one, Karl Jaspers, who 
represents an intermediate position. 

It is unfortunate, for existentialism 
and for Christian faith, that the word 
existentialism is associated so nearly 
with fean Paul Sartre, whose athe- 
im and radical estrangement have 
litle to offer Christian thinkers ex- 
cept the challenge to show Sartre a 
better way. 

Since there is no one existential- 
ism, it is easier to tell what existen- 
tialists try do than to tell what 
they say. Regardless of their orienta- 
tion concerning religion, existential- 
ists defend human freedom and the 
uniqueness of man. The self is not a 
thing which can be explained by the 
sciences. Life is more than can be re- 
vealed by logic. The self must be in- 
terpreted from within, just as life is 
lived from within. Existentialists are 
opposed to egocentricity and selfish 
individualism; on the other hand 
they hold up the challenge for each 
man to be or become his real self. 
Existentialists are not seeking so 
much to make or obtain disciples as 
they are seeking to find and express 
themselves. 

From their search for themselves, 
and for life, the existentialists have 
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much to offer religious believers con- 
cerning human existence. Their atti- 
tudes may not be orthodox, but their 
testimonies are stimulating and soul- 
searching. Preachers and _ teachers 
can find an ally and a challenge in 
existentialism. 


The Whole Gospel for the Whole 
World, by Alan Walker. Abing- 
don Press, 128 pp., $2.00. 


Reviewer: J. J. Stowe 
First Methodist 
Okla. 


Alan Walker came to the attention 
of many of us through his strong, 
vigorous sermons at the 1956 General 
Conference in Minneapolis, where 
delegates and observers heard him 
gladly day after day. 

In this thin volume the author 
makes a report of Christian evangel- 
ization of Australia and pleads for a 
sense of urgency in expounding Christ 
to the whole world. “Let the obvious 
be stated. The motive, the passion for 
evangelism comes right out of the 
heart of God.” 

Nineteenth-century evangelism can- 
not do the work of the 20th century 
because it is not inclusive enough. It 
has no social dynamic, nor is the 
Church presented as the body of 
Christ. There is too great a reliance 
upon mass media for conversion un- 
der emotionally surcharged conditions 
which cannot be maintained by the 
convert. 

Christianity in its crusade must 
sound the battle cries against militant 
materialism. The ageless axioms of 
God’s sovereignty, God’s love for each 
person, the saviorhood of Christ,*the 
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abiding presence of the Holy Spirit— 
these must find expression not only in 
books of theology, but in daily vitality 
through the lives of Christians. 

Walker criticizes the usual concepts 
of church and revival services. The 
citizens’ dinner, the midday question- 
and-answer period at a theatre, the 
wise use of news releases and radio 
and television—all can become meth- 
ods of outreach for Christian evan- 
gelism. Books, pamphlets, drama, and 
movies are powerful forces (but the 
latter are far too pagan under normal 
presentation) that must be adapted as 
means of communicating the Gospel. 

Lincoln roused the people by cry- 
ing again and again that this nation 
under God could not exist half slave 
and half free. It took all the horrors of 
war to provide the cure. This is an 
equally insistent prophecy for today’s 
travail. There is only one solution: 
that is The Whole Gospel for the 
Whole World. 


The Church, The Ministry, and 
Reunion, by W. Norman Pitten- 
ger. Seabury Press, 147 pp., $2.75. 


Reviewer: R. BENJAMIN GarRISON, @s- 
sociate pastor, First Methodist 
Church, Bloomington, Ind. 


Dr. Pittinger understands the 
Church largely in terms of the 
Pauline image as the Body of Christ. 
Stress is laid upon the dynamic 
aspects of this image: the Church of 
today, while no more identical with 
the primitive Church than an oak 
tree with an acorn, is still a germina- 
tion of what lay unreleased in the first 
days. 

‘Fhus the Church as dopa is taken 
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seriously by the book. But the Church 
as ex-xAyou, as “gathered commu. 
nity,” is neglected. Nevertheless Pit. 
tenger’s ecclesiology is “high”: He 
elevates the Clrasch aide idolizing, 

The ordained ministry, arising from 
the “only one essential ministry Ek 
the priesthood of Christ,” early as- 
sumed the forms of deacon, priest, and 
bishop, points out the author. 

Pittenger does not contend for 
terms. But the historic functions of 
this threefold ministry, he holds, are 
valid developments from the Body of 
Christ. They are also necessities, 

Pittenger does not deny the priest- 
hood af all believers. But he sees that 
it arises solely from Christ’s priest- 
hood in and through whom we be- 
lieve. It does not preclude an ordained 
ministry whose priesthood, in Carl 
Michalson’s word, is thereby “intensi- 
fed.” 

Methodists may need the author's 
reminder that though the early bishop 
was “responsible for the ‘government 
of the Church .. . this was not his 
essential function.” 

The bearing of all this upon the 
question of “reunion” introduces the 
rub. Fairness requires the observation 
that Pittenger does not equate apos- 
tolic succession with ecclesiastic suc- 
cession. Whether his fellow Anglicans 
are this genuinely catholic, however, 
is far from a moot point. 

Pittenger holds that both “catholic” 
and “protestant” traditions have some- 
thing to contribute to mutual under- 
standing and enrichment. He has 
done something helpful toward the 

‘catholic” half of the bargain. What 
is needed now is a “protestant” reply, 
punctuated, in conclusion, with a 
colon. 
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Protestant Preaching in Lent, by 
Harold J. Ockenga. Eerdman’s, 285 
pPp-s $3.95. 


Reviewer: Hucues B. Morris, pastor, 
First Methodist Church, Arlington 
Heights, Ill. 


With a confidence that the scrip- 
tures are sturdy enough to be han- 
dled and important enough to be pre- 
sented, this writer seeks to lead his 
congregation through the 
Lent to a personal experience of the 
living Christ. He turns out to be not 
only an author but also an outstand- 
ing pulpiteer. 

Using the framework of the Len- 
ten Season, Ockenga has selected pas- 
sages that deal with particular epi- 
sodes in the life and mission of 
Christ both from the New and Old 
Testaments. He has used such inter- 
esting divisions as “Jesus, Glorying 
in the Cross,” “The Suffering Mes- 
siah,” “Questions Asked of 
“The Last Week,” “Character Con- 
flicts at Calvary.” 

Week-by-week and day-by-day, the 
writer leads us through Lent, letting 
the Scriptures speak in settings so sim- 
ilar to our day that we get a sense of 
new life in Christ. 

Some may criticize the author, but 
he is talking to preachers and pre- 
senting only a few of many possibil- 
ities for letting Christ and his Good 
News through to a congregation dur- 
ing the favored opportunities Lent 
provides. He is anxious to help the 
preacher to learn to use his own re- 
sources. 

He reminds us that many pastors 
have fallen into the habit of using 
“union services” during Lent and that 
this really lessens their personal effec- 
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season of 


Jesus,” 


even though it may save 
them a great deal of study and per- 
sonal preparation. 

For the conscientious preacher who 
would like to lift up the living Word 
to his people, this book is a stimulant 
to his imagination. The book will 
bear study not only in preparing for 
Lent, but also during summer vaca- 
tion months when planning for the 
year ahead. 


tiveness 


The Bright Cloud, by J. R. Mac- 
phail. Oxford University Press, 190 
pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: BRuNNER M. Hwent, pastor, 
Central Methodist Church, Merid- 
tan, Miss. 


This book is a study of “the Bible 
in the light of the transfiguration.” 

With the transfiguration of Jesus as 
a starting point, the author shows that 
whenever God has revealed himself 
to man it has been in a bright cloud 
of divine glory. With that thought in 
mind, it is seen that all Christians are 
living in the fringes of the glory of 
God. 

The author shows how often God 
has used clouds through the entire 
Bible. In the Old Testament, for in- 
stance, Moses on Mt. Sinai, the cloud 
leading the Israelites, Isaiah in the 
temple. In the New Testament, at the 
birth of Jesus and at the baptism 
clouds were a part of the revelation. 

The strength of the book is in the 
synopsis of the Bible which the au- 
thor gives as he correlates the Old 
Testament, the life of Christ, the 
study of Paul, and the early Church. 
A layman can find related dates, 
places, and teachings collected in a 
brief, concise, and helpful manner. 
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This alone makes it a helpful book 
to have in one’s library. 

The Giacussion of the relation of the 
Old and New Testaments, of the In- 
carnation and of the Resurrection are 
excellent. 

The weakness of the book is that 
and the Atonement are 
given so little consideration. Perhaps 
the author takes it for granted that 
we place the cross in the center of our 
worship, but the would be 
strengthened by more discussion of it. 
After all, the reason for the Transfig- 
uration was to strengthen Jesus and 
the disciples for the ordeal. 


the cross 


book 


The Essenes and Christianity, by 
Duncan Howlett. Harper and 
Bros., 217 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: Grorce B. Cairo, professor 
of New Testament, Newman 

Dead Sea 

unabated. 


The literature on the 
Scrolls continues to grow 
This volume is not only a piece of 
stock-taking which will 
make available to the general public 
the complex researches of the learned, 
but it is also extremely well written. 

The first 11 chapters are a real at- 
tempt to work the new information 
gained from the Scrolls into the his- 
tory of Israel from the Maccabaean 
revolt to the fall Jerusalem. Mr. 
Howlett leads his readers by the hand 
with the easy confidence of one who is 
well acquainted with the route for 
which he is their guide. He is careful 

distinguish between what is cer- 
tain and what is questionable, but 
not afraid to follow probabilities 
where proof is lacking. 

The second part of the book con- 
sists of a series of comparisons and 
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judicious 


contrasts between the Essenes of 
Qumran and John the Baptist, Jesus, 
and the early Church. The evidence 
is presented with sound judgment, 
provided that we make allowance for 
the author’s theological bias; for ex. 
ample such statements as: “both 
the Essenes and Jesus looked for the 
coming of the Lord’s anointed.” 

Howlett is convinced that John the 
Baptist was a renegade Essene who 
had determined to make public the 
teaching of the sect (though 
this would have involved the violation 
of the solemn oath of initiation), that 
through him Essenism left its mark 
on Jesus. 

We are told finally that “through 
the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
we can see that Judaism and 
Christianity need not be competitors 

. both are branches growing out of 
the same root.” We keep wondering 
if this is not the premise of the argu- 
ment rather than its conclusion. 


secret 


now 


The Family and Mental Illness, 


by Samuel Southard. Westminster 


Press, 96 pp., $1.50. 


Reviewer: Artuur Preston Cot 
BOURN, pastor, Congregational 
Church, Pawtucket, R.1. 


This new volume in the “Westmin- 
ster Pastoral Aid Series” is especially 
for families with emotionally ill mem- 
bers. It describes the symptoms of 
mental illness, offers suggestions as to 
what the family can do, where it can 
seek help when this type of illness ap- 
pears in the home. 

The author does this task convinc- 
ingly and well. 

He also stresses the importance of 
having the ill person and his family 
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Older adults 


MATURE YEARS 


shows them how! 


Here is the attractive, stimulating 
magazine for everyone nearing or 
past the sixty mark! Each quarterly 
issue of MATURE YEARS brings 
64 big pages of inspiration, informa- 
tion, and entertainment to help read- 
ers enjoy a fuller, richer, more pur- 
poseful life. Stories, personal inter- 
est features, articles on travel and 
hobbies, poetry, devotional helps, in- 
terpretations of the International Sun- 
day School Lessons, spiritual counsel 
on personal problems . . . all this and 
more... in MATURE YEARS... 
for only $1.50 a year! 


Mail this convenient subscription form today! 


The Methodist Publishing Fouse_o (qi) 


Please order from House serving you 

Baltimore 3 Chicago 11 Cincinnati 2 Dallas 1 
Detroit 1 Kansas City 6 Nashville 2 New York 11 
Pittsburgh 30 Portland 5 Richmond 16 San Francisco 2 

Please enter the following subscription to MATURE YEARS 

for only $1.50 a year: 

Name ____ 
Street or RFD ne 4 ; 
ae a ~~ so ees 
Gift card from ie ; Payment enclosed 
Ordered by _ 
Street or RFD . 
City Zone State 
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“accept the fact” of mental illness. He 
suggests they think of such illness 
in terms of “a problem-solving experi- 
ence:” for such is more of a family 
affair than most people realize, in its 
cause as well as its cure. 

Any crisis tends to bring to the 
fore the latent strengths and weak- 
nesses in the family; so the family 
may be a source of encouragement or 
discouragement, a tower of strength 
or a pit of weakness. 

I found chapters III and VII most 
interesting and helpful. In these the 
author portrays mental illness as a 
challenge to turn a bitter experience 
into an experience of growth in spir- 
itual understanding. In this path lies 
hope that the person suffering from 
an emotional disorder may receive 
early and competent psychiatric care, 
and that the family may join “the fel- 
lowship of the concerned,” offering 
healing sympathy and love 


Modern Science and Christian Be- 
liefs, by Arthur F. Smethurst. Ab- 
ingdon Press, 300 pp., $4.00. 


Reviewer: Epwarp L. Lone, JR., as- 
sociate professor of philosophy and 
religion, Virginia Polytechnic In- 


stitute, Blacksburg, Va. 


The author, who is canon of Salis- 
bury Cathedral and a geologist of 
accomplishments, finds that science 
rests upon belief in the intelligibility 
of the world and the reliability of 
human thinking about it. He con- 
cludes that these beliefs are inherited 
from the Christian world view and 
drives home his point by reviewing 
the close association between scien- 
tific and religious thought in the 
17th century. 
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Dr. Smethurst regards science and 
theology as each having a 1 language 
unique to itself yet reinforcing each 
other. He rejects both neo-Thomism 
as an effort to fit the languages too 
closely together and Barthianism as an 
effort to push them too far apart. 

He discusses the developments in 
the physical, biological, and _ psycho 
logical sciences which bear upon and 
sometimes challenge the traditional 
formulation of Christian belief. Ob- 
viously familiar with all three areas, 
he deftly reviews places at which 
scientific formulations have raised 
problems for Christian belief: the im- 
pact of relativity and quantum me 
chanics, the emergence of the theory 
of evolution, and the insights of depth 
psychology. 

The author tries to make clear that 
theological language differs in its 
structure and connotations from scien- 
tific language and that each must be 
understood in accordance with the 
principles appropriate to it. 

An appendix contains three chap 
ters reviewing the main features of 
contemporary philosophies which are 
positively or negatively related to the 
scientific world view plus a résumé 
of Bultmann’s and Heim’s efforts to 
communicate the Gospel to an age 
which thinks in scientific terms. 

The author seems more concerned 
to demonstrate the continued possi- 
bility of religious faith than to ac 
knowledge the contributions of scien- 
tific insight. He is quite successful in 
showing how it is possible to hang on 
to orthodox ‘Christian understanding 
in a scientific age. He seems less suc 
cessful in showing the contributions 
to our understanding of reality that 
must come from scientific learning. 
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The Epistle to the Romans, by 
Vincent Taylor. Alec Allenson, 100 
pp» $2.00. 


Reviewer: Eowarp C. Hosss, assistant 
professor of New Testament, Per- 
kins School of Theology. 


The aim of this new series of com- 
mentaries for preachers is to set forth 
the essential message of the Bible by 
explaining the original meaning of 
each passage and indicating its rele- 
vance to human need in the present 
situation. This is a laudable goal, and 
probably the only suitable one for any 
commentary on the Bible. 

Unfortunately, I fail to see that the 
present volume makes even a remote 
pass at such a goal. Instead of origi- 
nal meaning, we are simply given a 
reshuffling of the biblical words, each 
explained in terms of the other, or in 
terms of other equally obscure ideas 
ot words—which is all very well for 
the person who already knows what 
Paul means—but then he wouldn’t 
need a commentary! 

Instead of any genuine explana- 
tion of the relevance of anything in 
Paul for human need today, we are 
merely exhorted to believe that it is 
indeed relevant! Surely anyone who 
buys a commentary believes that he 
wants to know just what the rele- 
vance is, wherein it lies. And Profes- 
sor Taylor dismally fails to under- 
stand the task—much less meet it. 

It is difficult to believe that this is 
by the distinguished scholar of 25 
years ago, who so boldly spoke up 
for form criticism in Great Britain, 
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They Did Not March 
Prince Alvah 
99 pp., $2.75. 


Alone, by 


Eades. Comet Press, 


The “strange new world of particu- 
lar manners and peculiar mores” into 
which every minister entered on be- 
coming a chaplain is well described 
with frankness and piquant humor. 


Growth Toward Freedom, by Wil- 
liam W. and Loureide J. siddle. 
Harper & Bros., 171 pp., $3.00. 


This stimulating study examines 
education in the community—not 
community in the narrow sense of 
neighborhood—and conceives a com- 
munity as “the place where mature 
adults can begin to regain the power 
of decision over their own future; 
where concepts of self-help begin to 
have meaning in experience; where 
personal liberty begins to take on 
reality in voluntary cooperative action 
together; where any education that is 
fundamental reaches its focus.” 


The Books of the Old Testament, 
by Robert H. Pfeiffer. Harper & 
Bros., 335 pp., $5.00. 


Believing that “there is no conflict 
between deep religious faith and his- 
torical investigation about the Bible,” 
the author offers a readable but 
authentic account of the human au- 
thors. He deals with human realities, 
not doctrinal pronouncements, and the 
result is another landmark in biblical 
scholarship. An abridgment of /ntro- 
duction to the Old Testament, the 
book will be valued by all who want 
to understand the Bible Jesus knew. 
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Prayers for the Pulpit, by Walte; 
G. Gray. Fleming H. Revell, 123 
»p., $2.00. 


Pastoral prayers—111 of them—are 
offered in this book by the minister of 
membership of Pasadena Community 
Church, St. Petersburg, Fla. They are 
lifting before God the as. 
pirations of a worshiping people, but 
they are not of the literary quality of 
the classical prayers. But more un- 
fortunate is the feeling the reader gets 
that parts of some of these prayers 
seem directed to the congregation in- 
stead of to God. 


sincere in 


Practical Study Methods for Stu- 
dent and Pastor, by Donald F. 
Rossin and Palmer Ruschke. T. §, 
Denison & Co., 176 pp., $5.00. 


An immensely helpful book for the 
pastor who needs advice on how to 
organize his filing system and per- 
sonal library—but handicapped by (1) 
too high a price and (2) difficult read- 
ability resulting from an unfortunate 
selection of type faces. The authors 
filing system centers around the 
Dewey Decimal System. 


The Faith of Israel, by H. H. Row- 
ley. Westminster Press, 220 pp. 


$3.50. 


Believing that there is a dynamic 
unity in the Old Testament and that, 
therefore, there is a theology of the 
Old Testament, this well-known Brit 
ish scholar, missionary, and teacher, 
broadly discusses seven aspects of the 
faith of Israel. He deals with the topics 
of revelation, the nature of God and 
the nature of man, the individual and 
the community, the good life, death. 
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Pastor & Parsonage 


tot aw, [Ke 


Irs a rare occasion when a man 
writes to brag on a simply wonderful 
talk given by a woman. But that’s ex- 
actly how we came to hear of Mrs. 
Edward Knight’s talk to the Method- 
ist Rural Fellowship Conference at 
Heppner, Ore. The wife of the 
preacher at Longview, Wash., Ger- 
trude Knight, says she was overawed 
at first when the men asked her to 
address them on the subject of how 
ministers mistreat their wives and 
children. 

“My next reaction,” she wrote, “was 
gratitude for a group of preachers 
who would take time in a busy sched- 
ule to look at the members of their 
own families as persons with very real 
needs. | have never known a minister 
who deliberately mistreated his fam- 
ily,” she went on. “It seemed more a 
case of the hazards to good living one 
encounters in the parsonage.” 

Stepping up her daily pace a bit 
more, Gertrude Knight got all the 
socks darned, baked her husband his 
favorite apple pie. Then, after clear- 
ing her own calendar of parsonage 
obligations, she headed east along the 
Columbia River for Heppner, nestled 
in the rolling hills of the John Day 
country. 
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I think you'll catch some of her love 
and spirit from this condensed version 
of her talk: 


“WHILE the ministry is a deeply 
satisfying and rewarding profession 
it has peculiar pitfalls for the parson- 
age family, and it takes thoughtful- 
ness and wise planning to avoid them. 

“Let us look at a few of these cul- 
prits, beginning with the mail. A 
regular collection center for all of 
Dad’s mail, memos, and church papers 
will spare frantic searching and frayed 
tempers. It can be serious when that 
letter from the DS gets lost! 

“Then there is the telephone—a 
necessary servant—but for ‘Mrs. 
Preacher’ it can become a veritable 
tyrant. It interrupts at the most in- 
opportune times, and even denies her 
needed rest. This is especially true in 
the smaller church where the pastor’s 
study is in the parsonage. ‘Mr. 
Preacher’ can help his wife it he tact- 
fully suggests to his congregation cer- 
tain hours for all but emergency calls. 

“The pastor can insist that the 
church provide him with a study suit- 
able for receiving those who come to 
consult with him. It is not fair to the 
family to ‘shoo’ them out of the liv- 
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ing room every time someone comes 
to see the minister. 

“Then there is the problem of com- 
mitting one another! It may be fun to 
sit together and fold the Sunday bul- 
letins; and there are times when we'd 
love to look after Mrs. Layman’s baby 
for awhile. But let our good menfolk 
remember that none of us likes to be 
drafted—we’d much rather volunteer. 
On the other hand, when ‘Mrs. 
Preacher’ is asked if her husband will 
address the WSCS she could smile 
sweetly and say, ‘Why don’t you ask 
him? I don’t know if he’s free then!’ 

“Sometimes, in his zeal to protect 
his family from encroachments of the 
public, the minister may go too far in 
the other direction. Often the thing 
that brings a couple together is their 
sincere interest in the work of the 
church. What would happen to our 
sense of worth if we found the doors 


of service closed since the pastor’s wife 
is not to be imposed upon? 

“And we wives must be careful not 
to think of ourselves as experts in all 
that pertains to the church. If through 
natural endowment, study, and faith- 
ful service we come to a place of lead- 


ership in our chosen field, we can 
then enjoy a sense of achievement. 
“Few of us stop to think of the 
importance of the way in which we 
spend time. Recent studies attest to an 
alarming number of breakdowns 
among pastors because they drive 
themselves too hard. But are there any 
statistics to adequately portray what 
happens in the emotional make-up of 
the child whose interests are too often 
pushed aside because some church or 
community group asks for Dad’s 
time? Pride in father’s standing in the 
community is not enough for the 
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teen-ager who'd like some time alone 
with Dad to talk out some of his 
frustrations, or simply to feel the sure 
knowledge of his love. 

“It is, therefore, important that a 
preacher-father make and keep dates 
with members of his family! 

“In the ebb and flow of life all of 
us come to the times when we need 
the guidance of a wise friend and 
counselor—or at least someone who 
will listen while we talk ourselves out, 
The minister’s wife is no exception. 

“During these difficult days she 
needs the understanding love and 
patience of her husband. But he must 
not attempt to be her priest. Instead, 
he must encourage her to seek the help 
of a physician, or a fellow minister, or 
a friend who can help her to see her 
problem objectively. 

“ “Mrs. Preacher’—like her husband 
—will find help in facing the tensions 
of life if now and then she can get 
away and live for awhile in an at 
mosphere of prayer and inspired teach- 
ing. She needs these times of spiritual 
refreshment so that she can keep pace 
with her husband. 

“Time and again we realize that 
every satisfying relationship is built 
on individual factors. What applies to 
one family may not be true of all. 

“We may sum it all up by saying 
that the best gift the minister can 
bring his wife and family is complete 
dedication to his task, for then all 
things fall into place. Then only can 
his wife enter deeply into the task of 
his ministry and the adjustments she 
makes become not sacrifices—but the 
means to fulfillment of the richest 
life two persons are privileged to 
share.” 

MarTHA 
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8 Methodist Seminaries 
Enroll Negro Students 


Eight of Methodism’s ten theologi- 
cal schools currently have Negroes en- 
rolled, according to a survey made by 
Tue New CurisTIAN ADVOCATE in co- 
operation with the schools. Duke and 
Emory at present do not admit 
Negroes, and Gammon, of course, is 
all Negro- 

There are numerous problems. But 
more and more, the Negro is received 
on his merits and not with pity, ex- 
cessive generosity, or because such re- 
ception is virtuous. 

An early tendency to demand less 
academically of Negroes is waning, 
seminary officials report. By and large 
Negro students have compiled good 
academic records. “The rate of attri- 
tion for academic reasons has not been 
greater among Negro students,” re- 
ports Dean Bernhard W. Anderson, of 
Drew. “Only three or four within the 
last four years have fallen by the way- 
side without completing their werk.” 

All five Negroes graduated from 
Perkins in 1955 had some academic 
dificulty because of shortcomings in 
undergraduate study—not lack of in- 
telligence or application. Other schools 
have found the same fault with un- 
dergraduate preparation, even in the 
best of Negro colleges. Dean Walter 

Williams of Iliff says: “The educa- 
tional standards in our Negro col- 
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leges, particularly in the South, are 
improving, but nevertheless they are 
decidedly below the national stand- 
ards.” Careful selection is overcoming 
this problem, and the “patronizing” 
attitude is gradually fading. At Bos- 
ton University, for example, 12 of 70 
Negro graduates have earned doctor 
of philosophy degrees. 

Perhaps the biggest problem with 
integration at seminaries is that 
neither white nor Negro students are 
emotionally, socially, or intellectually 
ready for it. The action suggested by 
most survey correspondents is what 
Dean Merrimon Cunniggim of 
Perkins calls “cautious advance” in 
the seminaries. 

Dean Walter Muelder at Boston 
University had difficulty answering 
the NCA inquiry because Negroes are 
not classified as such there. 

From Dean Walter Williams of the 
Iliff School of Theology in Denver 


Annual conference appoint- 
ments will be printed as supple- 
ments to THe New CurlsTIAN 
ApvocaTE in two volumes— 
spring and fall. Copies will be 
mailed automatically to all sub- 
scribers. Additional copies may 
be secured by writing the Busi- 
ness Office, 740 N. Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Il. 





comes this story: “One of our stu- 
dents from the South was disturbed 
when he learned Negroes were living 
in the same dormitory he lived in. At 
the end of the year [1944] he visited 
the General Conference at Kansas 
City. When he returned he told me, 
‘I saw bishops of The Methodist 
Church sitting on the steps eating 
sandwiches out of a sack because they 
could not go to a nearby restaurant. 
To be sure, they were Negroes, but 
they are bishops of my church.’ ” 

At Perkins, one of the Negro grad- 
uates wrote: “Our decision not to par- 
ticipate in the community swimming 
on Family Night came as the result 
of an honest and discreet appraisal of 
the situation. . . . The decision to 
swim would have been retrogressive, 
especially since Family Night was the 
program of the larger community that 
did not have a unanimous benignant 
attitude.” 

The Rev. Robert L. Potts, Chicago 
minister and 1955 graduate of Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, said: “I have 
never had cause to question the fact 
of integration in all areas of Garrett 
life. My own privilege to share in stu- 
dent leadership, in dormitory life, and 
personal friendships has been most 
natural and enriching. These experi- 
ences in interracial living and serving 
have augmented a profound sense of 
brotherhood.” 


Score Property Deals 


“Legal but unethical” tax-dodging 
property deals allegedly offered to 
churches have been denounced by 
Protestant and Roman _ Catholic 
leaders in Arizona. 

Businessmen have offered to trans- 
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fer their property to a church and 
give the church part of their savings 
on tax exemption, churchmen told g 
committee of Arizona’s legislature, 

“Abuse of the exemption privilege 
reflects back on all of us,” said the 
Rev. Charles Crouch, Arizona Coun. 
cil of Churches official. 


How Much Red Control? 


It is doubtful churches inside Red 
China are financially independent of 
the Communist regime. So says the 
Rev. Junichi Asano, spokesman for 15 
Japanese Christians who recently vis 
ited China. 

This, Asano warns, has put church- 
state separation in danger. He also 
said he noticed “a complete lack of 
gratitude” from Chinese Christians 
for past help from mission boards. 


Committee to Study 
Christianity-Communism 


A Methodist-sponsored study of 
“Communism and_ Christianity,’ 
started by the Perkins School of The- 
ology, will be completed by a special 
committee to be set up in either New 
York or Chicago. 

First phase of the study has been 
to discover areas in which further re- 
search and investigation are necessary. 
Further research will be primarily in 
the social sciences. The action was 
taken at a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Board of Social and 
Economic Relations. 

Other studies to be considered at 
the board’s meeting in September are: 
“The Church and Agricultural Life, 
“The Juvenile in Delinquent Society, 
and a study booklet on race relations. 
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Preserve Parsonage Privacy, Pastors Plead 


Most Methodist ministers want par- 
sonages in easy walking distance of 
their churches, but not next door. To 
put parsonages too close by may en- 
croach on family privacy. 

The Southern California-Arizona 
Conference’s parsonage committee dis- 
covered these and other preferences in 
a poll of 217 ministers. 

Other findings disclosed: a pastor’s 
study is needed even if there is an 
office in the church, and it ought to 
have an outside entrance and be suit- 
ably furnished; since the parsonage 
telephone is used mainly for church 
work, the church budget should in- 
clude at least its base cost, but not 
personal toll calls; there ought to be 
two or more bathrooms in the par- 
sonage; and, all permanent planting, 
planned by a landscape architect wher- 
ever possible, should be the responsi- 
bility of the church. 

Annual conference dates: The 
trend to hold conferences between 
Sundays picked up new supporters in 
the spring sessions just finished. 
Tweny-eight conferences have met, or 
will meet in mid-week this year. In 
1958, four more—Illinois, Memphis, 
Little Rock and North Arkansas— 
will join their ranks. 

Eighteen of the 28 met Tuesday 
through Friday, seven met Wednes- 
day through Friday, two Monday 
through Thursday, and one Wednes- 
day through Saturday. Last year only 
20 conferences met in mid-week. 

Chief reasons for the trend: to de- 
velop more compact, more business- 
like meetings, to reduce the pastor’s 
time away from his church, particu- 
larly over one or more Sundays. 
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Board merger: Pointing the way 
to possible union on the national 
level in 1960, 24 conferences have re- 
ported unification of boards of Social 
and Economic Relations, World 
Peace, and Temperance. Eight took 
the step this year. West Virginia is 
requiring its churches to follow the 
pattern by joining committees in the 
same fields into a commission on 
Christian social relations. 

Admit Negroes: North Carolina 
Conference at its 122nd annual meet- 
ing urged trustees of Duke University 
Divinity School to admit Negro stu- 
dents. The move, members said in a 
resolution, would “bring together 
only graduate students pursuing a spe- 
cifically Christian purpose.” It would 
involve real problems, but, said the 
resolution, the school was “particular- 
ly fitted to lead the church in this re- 
gard.” (See story page 99). 

Television ministry: The Televi- 
sion, Radio and Film Commission 
reports increasing support for its pro- 
gram. North Texas recently pledged 
$32,000; Louisiana, $10,000; and, 
Texas, $20,000. All are annual pledges 
for three years. 

Immigration: Seventy-two Meth- 
odist ministers in and around Port- 
land, Ore., are urging the state’s Con- 
gressmen to repeal or radically revise 
the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act. 

Deporting “hundreds if not thou- 
sands of persons” each year on tech- 
nical grounds, or because of alleged 
political dissent is unbecoming the 


USS., they said. 
Conference reports pages 102-111 » 
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CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP NEW MINISTERS 
and *Church (Gain) CHURCHES *Total 
HOST **Church ** Admitted 
School ( or ) in full 
***WSCS (Loss) ***Retired 
ON a A a EE ATT ITER A OO TS ER ML TD oi 
SOUTH *141,792 (871) Two 
GEORGIA ** 97,575 (2,367) (up $142) 
Wynnton *** 23,169 (—94) 


TEXAS *191,935 (5,898) Six 
**148,730 (1,588) 

First Church *** 26,030 (92) 

Houston 


CENTRAL *111,119 (—805) 

TEXAS ** 80,474 (526) 
*** 14,457 (370) 

Austin Avenue 

Waco 


KANSAS *103,808 (1,914) $111,518.48 
** 77,032 (1,297) 

First Church *** 25.477 (—381) 

Coffeyville 


MISSOURI * 79,320 (298) $73,649 
** 56,856 
Linn Memorial oo Teer 
Church 
Central College 
Fayette 


NORTH 81,415 
MISSISSIPPI 


First Church 
Aberdeen 


51,005 
12,267 (250) 
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Wi ADRENNIAL 
~ UMPHASES 
ACTIVITIES 


ielp raise $2 millions 
sa colleges in Georgia. 
fence share, to be di- 
j into eight district 
x; $800,000. Most 
hes completed  self- 


MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 


Approved three constitutional amendments . . . voluntary integra- 
tion amendment passed, 232-132, but with a resolution scoring 
any attempt at coercion . . . urged that a study commission be set 
up to consider a home for the aged . . . lauded Board of Education 
literature, but warned against use of material “unduly offensive” 
to any large segment of the church . . . announced Rincon Charge 
near Savannah as winner of rural church contest . . . heard Dr. 
Norman Vincent Peale, New York City. 


RES AUS NS LS AARNE REET RS SFE A kN LR AREA MAE MEN? AL ENE SA ORT TI SD 


uted $200,000 given to 
todist schools, in addi- 
to Board of Education 
spriation, and $75,000 
Wesley Foundations. 


oe 5 oe? CMTE 


boost work of Wesley 
dations at eight state 
ws... 297 churches 


t Boker University and 
sey Foundations. 


wed $12,500 annual sup- 

for Kansas City semi- 

Ny... Set rural revival 

“ram... to stress pro- 
to 


to support Methodist 
ols of higher learning 
heard reports on self- 
ty projects, and youth 
its to church-related 


AUGUST, 1957 


Fort Worth. 


SAT RR TTT I OV ATS! SENT AO RN SERRE IS TN hl ATS 


Approved three constitutional amendments . . . appointed com- 
mittee to study possible integration of Lakeview Methodist Assem- 
bly (Palestine) . . . to appoint a fulltime person to oversee build- 
ing of a conference home for the aged . . . announced plans for 
a $7.5 millions expansion project at Methodist Hospital, Houston 

. Gpproved statewide evangelistic crusade in 1958 . . . urged 
a ban of alcoholic beverages on commercial airlines, and mass 
media advertising . . . approved a credit union. 


Church extension: authorized a builder’s club (persons who will 
contribute $10 semi-annually to new churches), and a new church 
loan fund . . . voted $28,000 to support work in South America 

. . to buy 172 acres to expand summer program . . . endorsed 
$5 millions expansion project now under way at Harris Hospital, 


Approved three constitutional amendments . . . set up an inter- 
board council . . . made plans for a statewide religious survey 
to be followed by an evangelistic campaign . . . to urge adoption 
ot a charter of racial policies by local churches . . . to raise funds 
for new Methodist seminary in Kansas City . . . will urge state 
to return to prohibition . . . supported legislation banning liquor 
on military and commercial airplanes . . . certified four ministers 
of music. 

Approved three constitutional amendments . . . to intensify town 
and country work . . . will continue development of Camp Jo-Ota 
. . « to boost participation in Missouri Council of Churches and 
State Christian Civic Foundation . . . urged more Men’s clubs 
and for men to emphasize Christian stewardship . . . voted more 
support to television, radio, and films. 


Rejected Amendment 9 (voluntary integration) by eight votes . . . 
approved Amendments 10 and 11 . . . to seek $500,000 by 1960 
for pensions . . . will urge repeal of the state’s black market tax 

. will seek prohibition legislation . . . confirmed nominations 
of staff for inter-board council . . . will urge amended state mar- 
riage laws . . . to complete Millsaps College building program 

. commended the Rev. J. R. Grisham, conference evangelism 
secretary. 
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CONFERENCE 
and 


HOST 


NEBRASKA 


First Church 
Lincoln 


PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


College of Puget 


Sound 
Tacoma 


DETROIT 


Boulevard Temple 
Detroit 


FLORIDA 
First Church 
Fla. Southern 


College 
Lakeland 


GENESEE 


Kenmore, N.Y. 


HOLSTON 


Church Street 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


MEMBERSHIP 
*Church (Gain) 
**Church 

School ( or ) 
***WSCS (Loss) 


*125,233 (1,963) 
** 80,769 (1,055) 
*** 31,234 (1,790) 


* 83,336 (2,800) 
** 76,446 (2,073) 
***No Report 


*166,732 
**115,980 
wee aeale 


*195,755 
**146,718 
o9* S645 


* 82,903 
** 53,200 
wer teen 


*189,717 
**164,331 
*** 29,266 


NEW 
CHURCHES 


Total 

value 
church 
property 
$19,997,069 


No Report 


No Report 


No Report 


MINISTERS 
*Total 
** Admitted 
in full 
***Retired 


*365 
** 9 
**** 16 


$280,330 
(up $11,530fpse $ 


*“No Report 
ow? 76 
*** 6 


$417,345 


$248,183 
(up $41,937 


$431,422 
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QUADRENNIAL 
EMPHASES 
ACTIVITIES 


wned district meetings to 
ste local church em- 
sis... voted $1.40 per 
per goal to support 
shodist schools, colleges, 


increase support for 


start 


led for stronger leader- 
p training. 


ited to join area drive to 
$] millions for Wesley 
ndation capital fund. 


anterence share: $650,000. 


e local church self-study 
nects. . . to seek $1.30 
member for support of 
her education and Wes- 
Foundations. 


t colleges and 
tk... set $8,000 as con- 
rence share for a chair of 
ligious education at Syra- 
hse University. 


student 


d seek goal of $1.30 per 

ber to support Meth- 

ist colleges and student 

. Mapped a five- 

unt program to strengthen 
nal churches, 


AUGUST, 1957 


MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 


Approved three constitutional amendments . . . adopted $3,000 
budget for Commission on Promotion and Cultivation . . . created 
student ministers loan fund . . . named four new district super- 
intendents . . . adopted a timetable for conference capital ex- 
pansion campaigns . . . elected the Rev. Laurence R. Davis and 
Mrs. Charles W. Mead trustees of the proposed Kansas City 
seminary. 


Increased minimum salaries for married ministers to $3,200, and 
for single pastors to $3,000 . . . reported $25,666 raised for church 
extension . . . entered full Reserve Pension Plan . . . to ask each 
Men’s club to win five new church members during the year . . . 
established Conference Council as replacement for interboard coun- 
cil . . . to assume one week of prayer vigil sponsored by the 
Prayer Life Movement. 


Approved three constitutional amendments . . . to add to loan fund 
used to build new churches . . . voted to set up a loan fund to be 
used by seminary students . . . opposed proposed Michigan bill 
to use additional liquor and cigaret tax for school support .. . 
protested H-bomb tests . . . organized a committee to study pro- 
posal for a general hospital in metropolitan Detroit . . . honored 
Bishop and Mrs. Marshall R. Reed. 


Approved three constitutional amendments . . . increased minimum 
salaries to $3,000 for married ministers, $2,700 for single ministers, 
and married supply pastors, and $2,600 for single supplies . 
boosted annuity rate to $55 . . . reported Advance Special gifts 
totaled $633,094.39, with every charge taking part. 


Approved three constitutional amendments . . . increased pension 
annuity rate to $49 . . . favored raising New York's legal drinking 
age to 21 . . . complimented New York Council of Churches for 
fight against legalized bingo and pledged its support . . . es- 
tablished new committees on Christian higher education, Charles 
Wesley anniversary observance, and a Commission on Promotion 
and Cultivation. 


Approved three constitutional amendments . . . increased mini- 
mum salaries to $3,500 for those with B.D. degrees in first four 
years of pastorate, to $3,200 for conference members serving longer 
than four years, and to $2,700 for accepted supply pastors . . . 
admitted Mrs. Carl B. Beadles, first woman minister in confer- 
ence’s history . . . set objectives for religious life program at church 
college campuses, at Wesley Foundations . . . appointed Dr. F. 
Heisse Johnson director of higher education. 
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CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP NEW MINISTERS 
and *Church (Gain) CHURCHES *Total 
HOST **Church ** Admitted 

School ( or ) in full 
***WSCS (Loss) ***Retired 


ILLINOIS No Report No Report *No Report $410,070 FF 

, (up $10.76? 

MacMurray oe 
College 


Jacksonville, Ill. 


LR 2 RRO 


LITTLE ROCK * 84,802 (5,750) *202 

** 59,478 oe 
First Church *** 13,000 (900) ae 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


MEMPHIS *No Report (—1,227) One $258,209 
** 52,894 (564) 

Broadway Church ***No Report (—641) 

Paducah, Ky. 


WEST * 48,036 (539) $130,133 
WISCONSIN ** 28,879 (296) (Exceeded 
*** 12556 apportionna*~ 


River Falls 
Church 
River Falls 


BALTIMORE *191,977 (6,069) Two *Not Known $584,419 
**144,395 (2,673) ied 
Western Mary- *** 33,303 (—628) a 
land College 
Westminster 
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NORTHWEST * 98,207 (—1,425) One $210,371 

INDIANA ** 71,521 (4,008) (up $3246 
*** 21,366 (544) 

Trinity Church 

Lafayette 
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QUADRENNIAL 
EMPHASES 
ACTIVITIES 


$1,585,000 fund goal to 
» support two colleges, 
» Wesley Foundations, 
{ purchase conference 
p sites. 


areca 


woted progress in 
engthening local 
hes .. . adopted goal 
$130 per member to sup- 
Methodist colleges and 
tsley Foundations. 


n seek $1.30 per member 
support Methodist col- 
.. + Gpproved every- 
ber canvass in 1957-58 
.. heard reports on local 
Hurch evaluations. 


1 seek $1.30 per member 
support Methodist col- 
mes and student work ... 

d Conference Com- 
sion on Higher Education 
.odopted a plan of group 
aterly conferences re- 
xing district conferences. 


scused plans for moving 
tstminster Theological 
inary to American Uni- 
ity, and for building 
U's School of International 
ice... set 50-cent per 
nber goal to support 
institutions, 
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0 seek 50 cents per mem- 
phe Christian higher 
cation. . . reported 24 

parges with no pastor . . . 
ported Together circula- 

on increase, 


AUGUST, 1957 


MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 


Approved three constitutional amendments . . . approved sponsor- 
ship of home for aged in Pontiac, Ill. . . . heard report of $420,838 
raised for World Service and conference benevolences, topping 
$410,070 apportionment . . . referred proposed change in conference 
name to Board of Trustees for study and report next year . . 

recommended mid-week dates (June 10-13) for the 1958 conference. 


Approved three constitutional amendments . . . approved state- 
wide evangelistic program, “Tell Arkansas about Christ” 

voted to unite boards of World Peace, Temperance, Social and 
Economic Relations into a Board of Social Relations . . . voted 
to organize an interboard council . . . recommended next year’s 
conference be scheduled between Sundays. 
Approved three constitutional amendments . . . called for preserva- 
tion of present jurisdictional system . . . backed the present 
system of appointing ministers on two-year term basis . . . changed 
next year’s conference to Tuesday through Friday sessions . . . 
voted to require ministers to have remittances and reports to treas- 
urer’s office by first Monday after first Sunday in May . . . voted 
not to alter May 31 fiscal year . . . made 68 moves and appoint- 


ments at middle of first two-year term. 


Approved constitutional Amendments 9 and 11 . . . rejected con- 
stitutional Amendment 10 . . . proposed an addition to Amend- 
ment 10: “Each pastoral charge served by more than one minister 
in full connection shall be entitled to two lay members and any 
pastoral charge having more than one fully organized active 
church shall be entitled to one lay member for each such fully 
organized active church.” 


Approved three constitutional amendments . . . set pension annuity 
rate at $62 . . . authorized Conference Board of Education to in- 
corporate in order to facilitate loans to rebuild Camp Manadokan. 
. . increased pastoral salaries: married members and married 
probationers, $3,400; married supply pastors (full-time), $3,400; 
unmarried members ‘and probationers, $2,900; unmarried full-time 
supplies, $2,900; student pastors supplying charges, $2,625. 


Invited Central Jurisdiction churches to join conference . . .. heard 
plans for establishing home for aged . . . increased ministerial sal- 
aries to $3,200 minimum, plus $100 for each child and $100 for 
each additional church or charge . . . approved mid-week ‘Pastor's 
Sabbath,” or rest day . . . condemned testing of nuclear weapons 
. .. Gpproved budget of $800 for conference Television, Radio and 
Film Commission and $9,600 for area TRAFCO . . . authorized 
a (new) fifth district in the conference. 
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CONFERENCE 
an 
HOST 


OKLAHOMA- 
INDIAN 
MISSION 


Eastern District 


Center 
Antlers, Okla. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


First Church 
Sioux Falls 


1IOWA-DES 
MOINES 


Grace Church 
Des Moines 


CALIFORNIA- 
NEVADA 


College of Pacific 
Stockton, Calif. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Galloway 
Memorial 
Jackson 


ERIE 


Allegheny 
College 
Meadville, Pa. 


MEMBERSHIP 
*Church (Gain) 
**Church 

School ( or ) 
***WSCS (Loss) 


* 7,678 (300) 
** 5,443 (150) 
*** 968 (40) 


40,436 (1,219) 
28,158 (730) 
10,742 (—55) 


**140,107 (1,371) 
**105,322 (1,130) 
*** 41046 (—-756) 


*109,885 (4,099) 
** 99,327 (2,422) 
*** 27,355 (—401) 


*100,851 (93) 
** 63,091 (486) 
*** 11,705 (—132) 


* 80,099 (517) 
** 69,407 (1,405) 
*** 17,945 (455) 


NEW 
CHURCHES 


No Report 


MINISTERS 
*Total 
** Admitted 
in full 
***Retired 


* 46 


No Report 


$160,000 
(Exceeded 
apportion 


$203,845 


tionment) 
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QUADRENNIAL 
EMPHASES 
ACTIVITIES 
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}, Tulsa, Okla., to 
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drive for Dakota Wes- 
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| church progress. 
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Christian higher educa- 
. reported every 
ye conducted a self- 
. planned fall 
hing mission to further 
local churches. 


goal of $1.30 per mem- 
for Christian higher 
ation and student and 
g¢ day observances . . . 
ned local church self- 
fy projects . . . set in- 
ward schools, Sept. 9-20. 


wp special commission 
higher education to 
iy) and strengthen pro- 
of Millsaps College. 


ar $64,000 of 
jlighter’s Fund ($142,- 
total) for higher educa- 

- greed to join 
wrgh Conference in 
kg $250,000 for a chair 
religion at Allegheny 
lege, Meadville, Pa, 
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MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 


Reported gains in all departments of church .. . 
new churches and two district centers . . . established churches in 
two new tribes, Pawnees and Caddos . . . organized Indian Mission 
laymen’s club with more than 1,300 members paying $15 annually 
for church-parsonage repairs . . . granted request of Bishop Dana 
Dawson, Kansas Area, for an Indian missionary to organize church 
in Wichita, Kan., thus extending Indian Mission boundaries out- 
side Oklahoma for first time. 


organized four 


To establish ministry to sparsely settled areas of western South 
Dakota . . . established posts of conference youth director, and 
area director of public relations . . . continued executive secretary 
positions on Board of Education, and South Dakota Methodist 
Foundation . . . approved new conference co-ordinating council . . . 
to begin collecting funds for two proposed churches, in Sioux Falls 
and Rapid City . . . noted increase in total missionary giving . . . 


to promote laymen training in 1958. 


Tabled a resolution urging admission of Red China to United 
Nations . . . deplored what it called “national and racial superior- 
ity” attitude of some Americans in William Girard case . . . called 
for “daring disarmament” proposals by the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, and an end to nuclear weapons testing . . . adopted a benevo- 
lence budget of $360,956. 


Approved constitutional Amendment 9 . . . reaffirmed opposition 
to “any system of peacetime universal military training” . . . 
asked for U.S. support of and participation in UN police force . . . 
rejected a plan to name a field worker in local church stewardship 
and finance . . . raised minimum salary to $3,500 for married, 
full-time pastors . . . authorized a refugee resettlement committee 

. asked U.S. to support “universality of membership” in UN... 
asked end to nuclear weapons testing. 


Approved constitutional Amendment 9 . . . reported value of church 
buildings, land and equipment at $20,374,216, a $2,244,421 in- 
crease . . . total given for General Advance Specials $39,532, a 
$15,687 increase. 


Approved three constitutional amendments . . . recommended in- 
creased penalties for sale of narcotics, with second-degree murder 
indictments against peddlers in cases where death results . . . op- 
posed use of public school buses to transport students to church-re- 
lated schools . . . raised minimum salaries to $3,600 plus rent for 
full members, members on trial, and approved supply pastors serv- 
ing full time . . . boosted annuity rate to $42, and set $46 as a 
1960 goal. 
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CONFERENCE 
an 
HOST 


INDIANA 


First Church, 
Indiana Univer- 
sity 


Bloomington 


MICHIGAN 


First Church 
Albion 


NORTH 
ARKANSAS 


Central Church 
Rogers 


ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN 


First Church 


Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 


MEMBERSHIP 
*Church (Gain) 
**Church 

School ( or ) 


NEW 
CHURCHES 


***WSCS (Loss) 


*132,689 (595) Six 
**112,114 (757) (Conference 
*** 27,846 (—302) building pro- 
gram raised 


$1,250,000) 


*No Report (3,374) No Report 
**No Report (1,975) 


***No Report 


* 96,071 
** 67,964 
oe: ee 


*101,037 (3,116) 
** 74,947 (2,313) 


*** 21,434 (587) 


MINISTERS Wo 
*Total SER 
** Admitted 
in full 
***Retired 


319 $311,449 
eke 7 (up $13 st 


*No Report 
*“* 10 


*k* 8 


No Report 
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WESTERN 
NORTH 
CAROLINA 


Lake Junaluska 


DIB ERY ATP BOREL APE ANT LIC SPLITS SNEED EARS AGE DS aS Pall 


VIRGINIA 


City Auditorium 
Roanoke 


*251,346 (2,082) 
**218,134 (877) 
*** 44,770 (118) 


No Report 


46 (New 
pastoral 
charges) 


*323,489 (9,918) 


*640 $384,375 Bh 
vo (up $8,10 


ek 8 
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QUADRENNIAL 
EMPHASES 
ACTIVITIES 


wk $1 per member for 
tian higher education 
|, included $30,000 in 
get for Methodist Home 
the Aged at Franklin. 


Repottbyroved conference share 

55,000) of a $1 million 
tal funds campaign for 
ey Foundations and set 
0 per member goal for 
hodist schools. 


ommended district 
intendents preach one 
on on Christian higher 
ction, and laymen 
tively promote Hendrix 
lege, Conway . . . set $1 
y member goal for minis- 
taining and higher edu- 


increase support of 
odist colleges and stu- 
pt work . . . to promote 
ch journals . . . to sup- 
the Rocky Mountain 
odist Homes, Inc. . . . 
enlist adults, youth for 
h work careers, 
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poign for five schools 
. to continue local 
ith self-study projects. 


OE LON 


mp toise more than $400,- 

a year for next four 
to support four col- 
and student work. 


AUGUST, 1957 


MAJOR CONFERENCE ACTIONS 


Reported a $50,000 gift from the Kresge Foundation, putting a 
fund drive for $1.2 millions over the top. Funds are for a home 
for the aged and church extension . . . to establish an interboard 
council . ; . authorized group of laymen to secure funds to provide 
specialized assistance to pastors in their more difficult counseling 
cases . . . adopted $952,000 budget . . . set minimum salary at 


$3,200 for fulltime pastors . . . set annuity rate at $45 and $31.50 
for widows. 


Approved constitutional amendments 9 and 10 . . . announced Oct. 
13 as “One Great Day of Witnessing” when laymen will call on 
prospective members . . . reported three chaplains in full time 
military service and five in active reserve . . . urged a ban on 
Sunday retail sales . . . set $263,260 budget for World Service 
and Conference benevolences . . . called on airlines to halt serv- 
‘ing of liquor . . . reported $240,575 raised for church extension. 


Approved three constitutional amendments . . . adopted statewide 
evangelism program, “Tell Arkansas about Christ” . . . to organ- 
ize interboard council . . . to hold 1958 conference between Sun- 
days. 


Merged Wyoming State and Colorado conferences to form Rocky 
Mountain Conference . . . authorized construction of area head- 
quarters building in Denver . . . started plans for entertainment 
of 1960 General Conference in Denver . . . to hold next session 
at Grand Junction, Colo. and 1959 session in Denver . . . ac- 
cepted gift of Diamond Ranch improvements from Mrs. Hugh Mc- 
Donald, to be dedicated primarily to youth work. 


Approved three constitutional amendments . . . authorized a full- 
time executive director for Commission on Christian Higher Edu- 
cation . . . increased districts to 12, effective 1958-59 . . . ad- 
mitted the conference’s first woman member, Mrs. M. B. Lee . . . 
condemned distribution of “free liquor” to state legislators . . . 
urged banning liquor on commercial airliners . . . increased an- 
nuity rate to $64, including superannuate fund, Duke Fund and 
Cole Fund. 

Approved three constitutional amendments . . . raised minimum 
salaries for full-time, married ministers to $3,600, and for full- 
time, single ministers to $3,300 . . . heard Bishop Paul Neff 
Garber give sermon on life of Charles Wesley, and held Charles 
Wesley hymn service . . . approved construction of agricultural 
building at Ferrum Junior College as a national mission project. 
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Christian Home Survival 
First Choice TV Topic 


Methodist ministers and families 
watch television and think that its in- 
fluence is good. What’s more, an over- 
whelming majority is interested in it 
as a means of communicating the gos- 
pel. 

The Television, Radio and Film 
Nashville, discovered 
these and other facts in a poll of 
27,000 ministers. More than 9,000 re- 
sponded. 

Purpose of the survey: to increase 
clergy participation in plans for a new 
series of television programs, to dis- 
cover what ministers think of televi- 
sion, and to overcome weaknesses in 
previous programs. 

The questionnaire listed 26 areas of 
program ideas, and choices showed 
general agreement throughout the 
church. 

First choice in all five jurisdictions: 
“Why does a Christian home stand a 
better chance of survival?” (In the 
Central Jurisdiction, this subject 
ranked third.) Next, in order, were 
these topics: “Does it help to pray?” 
“What is the real meaning of 
prayer?” “How can we nurture our 
children in the Christian faith in the 
midst of a secular society?” and 
“How does the Christian faith give 
meaning, purpose and direction to our 
lives?” 

The Central Jurisdiction ranked 
program subjects in this order: “What 
part should the church play in solving 
racial “Does a Christian 
have a special responsibility in civic 
affairs?” “Should a Christian mix in 
politics?” and “How can the fellow- 
ship of the church help meet the basic 
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Commission, 


tensions?” 


human need for a sense of belonging 
and acceptance?” 


Other differences showed up in the 
survey. For example, the South Cen- 
tral Jurisdiction and _ rural pastors 
listed toward the top: “Why do the 
godless sometimes seem to prosper 
more and have less trouble than God- 
fearing people?” 

Among the top choices of rural and 
small town pastors were programs 
dealing with: “How do we know 
when we have chosen God’s way for 
our lives?” “How can we be sure we 
are doing God’s will?” 

Bishops, ministers of education and 
associate pastors placed in the top 
four: “Does a Christian have a re. 
sponsibility in civic affairs?” “Should 
a Christian mix in politics?” 

Respondees also had a chance to 
name other topics. About 10 per cent 
did this. High on the list: church, 
Christianity, alcohol, general theology 
and stewardship. Low on the list: 
understanding oneself, race, mental 
health, missions, military service and 
morals. 

Nearly all said their families watch 
television, and most said regularly. A 
large majority have never appeared 
on television, although 2,600 have. 
About one in seven said they had at- 
tended television workshops, while 
6,500 indicated they would like to at- 
tend one. 

Two apparent weaknesses pointed 
up by the survey: commission pro- 
grams are not used effectively as an 
extension of the local ministry, min 
isters lack sufficient interest to make 
them effective. 

On the plus side, public acceptance 
compares favorably with commercial 
programs and is excellent contrasted 
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to other religious programs. A com- 
mercial audience survey in Nashville 
showed that The Way increased its 
qdience 300 per cent in three weeks 
against such top-ranked commercial 
programs as The $64,000 Question, 
and Armstrong Circle Theater. And 
everal months ago, the National 
Council of Churches’ Broadcasting 
and Film Commission showed that 
The Way and The Pastor had ratings 
from 1.3 to 23. Most of these fell be- 
tween 8.4 and 14.5. Commercial pro- 
grams rated at the same time drew 
03 of the available audience. 

The cumulative nationwide audi- 
ence for the Methodist Television 
Ministry is conservatively estimated 
at 350 millions. At last report 150 sta- 
tions had carried The Way, donating 
time worth $3 millions, about eight 
times as much as Methodists have con- 
tributed toward production costs. 


Ease Tax Regulations 


New Internal Revenue regulations, 
interpreting a 1954 law, will permit 
many clergymen to claim refunds for 
taxes paid on housing allowances in 
the years 1954-56. 

Action may be taken any time be- 
fore Jan. 1, 1958, to designate retro- 
atively part of a minister’s salary as 
a housing allowance. After that date, 
advance designation from an appro- 
priate group will be necessary for the 
deduction to be allowed. 

Expenses incurred in obtaining 
housing, including amounts paid for 
purchase of a home or for mainte- 
nance and utilities in a home already 
owned by a clergyman may also be 
deducted. Expenses for food or serv- 
ants are not deductible. 
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Gifts Total $31.5 Millions 


A final survey of Methodist giving 
shows a grand total of approximately 
$31.5 millions for general benevo- 
lences for the fiscal year ending May 
31, according to the Rev. E. Harold 
Mohn, general secretary of the Com- 
mission on Promotion and Cultiva- 
tion. This figure includes funds for 
World Service, Advance Specials, of- 
ferings for special days, and gifts for 
Christian higher education. 

The total surpassed last year’s by 
more than $4 millions, but fell short 
of the $38,426,530 goal set for each 
year of the 1956-60 quadrennium for 
all purposes. The total also includes 
suggested pledges of $1 per person for 
Methodist colleges and _ universities 
and 30 cents per person for Wesley 
Foundations. 

Projects costing $660,000 were an- 
nounced for the 1958 Week of Dedi- 
cation, Feb. 16-23. 

Holding joint annual meetings 
with the Commission on Promotion 
and Cultivation for the first time were 
the Advance Committee and Dedica- 
tion Committee. 

The Advance Committee reported 
that more than 20,000 Advance proj- 
ects have been or are now supported 
by churches since the program was 
authorized in 1948. 


Veteran Editors Die 


Two veteran Methodist editors— 
Dr. James Richard Joy and the Rev. 
William Peter King—died recently. 

Dr. Joy, editor of The Christian Ad- 
vocate from 1915 to 1936 and since 
then librarian of the Methodist His- 
torical Society, died July 1 in Man- 
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hattan General Hospital, New York 
City. He was 93. 

A member of First Methodist 
Church, Plainfield, N.J., since 1888, 
Dr. Joy was a delegate to General 
Conferences from 1908 to 1940. He 
served on the Methodist unification 
committee from 1917 to 1939 and was 
a member of the uniting conference 
which joined branches of The Meth- 
odist Church in 1939. 

He was an uncle of Richard Ald- 
rich, theatrical producer and husband 
of the late Gertrude Lawrence. 
Funeral services were conducted in 
Plainfield. 


The Rev. William Peter King, 86, 
editor of The Christian Advocate, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, from 1932 to 1940, died June 
20, in Savannah, Ga. Funeral services 
were conducted in Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. King, a minister 25 years, was 
a former editor of The Methodist 
Ouarterly Review, book editor of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
editor of The Wesleyan Christian Ad- 
vocate, and author of several books. 

He was a delegate to every General 
Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, from 1918 to 1938, 
a delegate to the 1939 uniting confer- 
ence and 1940 General Conference. 


28 Summer Evangelists 


How do you open closed churches, 
help ailing ones without killing the 
patient? 

After two weeks of instruction at 
Adrian College, Adrian, Mich., 28 
seminary students, including for the 
first time one woman, scattered over 
13 states to tackle just such problems. 
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This is the fourth year of the sum. 
mer evangelists program sponsored by 
the Board of Evangelism, Nashville, 
Next year the board hopes to include 
student pastors, and boost participa. 
tion to 100. 


Outdoor Ministry 


In rustic pulpits ranging from can- 
yon ledges to luxurious lodge hotels a 
record 121 student pastors are bring. 
ing an outdoor ministry to the visitors 
of the nation’s 24 national parks this 
summer. 

The Christian Ministry in the 
National Parks, a National Council 
of Churches project, is in its fifth 
year. 

The outdoor ministers and reli- 
gious workers toil to earn their keep 
between Sundays. 

They also conduct Bible schools 
and recreation for the children of park 
visitors and full-time and _ seasonal 
park personnel. 


Laymen Gag Ministers? 


Many laymen are pressuring minis- 
ters to keep silent on vital issues be- 
cause they believe the church should 
not use its voice to advocate political 
action and social progress. 

This is the opinion of Miss Thelma 
Stevens, New York City, who heads 
the Woman’s Division of Christian 
Service’s department of Christian so- 
cial relations. 

“Lay people,” she says, “should 
safeguard the right of ministers to 
speak even on issues about which 
there is great disagreement. And they 
themselves should make their voices 
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Sots Fight Bishop Plan 


British Presbyterians and Anglicans 
ye studying a revolutionary proposal 
to install Presbyterian bishops and 
Anglican lay elders. 

Not a single “Church of Great 
Britain but rather a Church of Eng- 
land and a Church of Scotland in full 
communion,” was what representa- 
tives of the Church of England, the 
Church of Scotland (Presbyterian), 
the Presbyterian Church of England 
and the Episcopal Church in Scot- 
land, had in mind when they drafted 
the report. 

The Church of Scotland discussed 
the report at its recent general assem- 
bly and.the Church of England in- 
tends to bring it before the 1958 Lam- 
beth conference. Both groups have 
“commended” the report to their local 
churches for “careful consideration.” 

In Scotland, the report touched off 
a storm of protest. Many Scottish 
churchgoers view the appointment of 
bishops as completely foreign to their 
idea of church government. The 
Church of Scotland is now organized 
on the basis of rule by presbyters— 
the minister of each kirk (church) 
and his elders. 

However, the report suggests that 
“the church cannot fulfill adequately 
its ministry of reconciliation in the 
world so long as it fails to heal and 
reconcile its own divisions.” The 
churches concerned “should renounce 
the method of selecting and measuring 
such faults and errors in past history 
as might be judged responsible for our 
present divisions.” 

Meanwhile, the bishop-elder pro- 
posal had repercussions in Canada. 


The Presbyterian General Assembly 
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considered inviting Anglicans to study 
the plan, but the idea mustered only a 
dozen votes. One leader warned 
against what he called “a watery 
fusion of strongly-diluted churches.” 


Religious Word War 
The Roman Catholic Church’s 


avowed aim to convert “every single 
man, woman and child” in Britain 
has aroused the ire of Church of Eng- 
land officials. 

“Open war against the Church of 
England,” a “retrograde step” in 
church relations, were among the ac- 
cusations voiced by the head of the 
Anglican Church, Dr. Geoffrey 
Fisher, the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

But the Catholics had their own 
ideas. “Our aim is to capture the 
souls of those who belong to those 
in heresy,” declared the Catholic 
Bishop of Bristol, Dr. Joseph E. Rud- 
derham. 

And the leader of Britain’s Cath- 
olics, Archbishop William Godfrey of 
Westminster, served notice that “no 
unfair or unworthy criticism of the 
way in which we try to carry out the 
mandate of Christ can be allowed to 
slow down or check our efforts.” 

Anglican circles describe the Roman 
Catholic policy as “completely 
apartheid” even to the point of refusal 
to say the Lord’s Prayer with Angli- 
cans at anti-communist rallies. 

There are more than two million 
Catholics in Britain, according to the 
church’s records. This is the largest 
religious minority. A large majority 
of the country’s 50 million popula- 
tion is Anglican. The Church of Eng- 
land became the state church after sep- 
arating from the Roman Catholic 
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Church four centuries ago in the reign 
of Henry VIII. 

In recent months several Anglican 
priests have been received into the 
Catholic Church. And 50,000 in- 
quiries have been received by the 
Catholic Enquiry Centre, with 29,000 
enrolling in instruction courses on 
Catholicism and 1,000 being con- 
verted as Roman Catholics. 


ALLEN, ALDEN J., 81, who retired in 
1956 after 57 years in the Methodist min- 
istry, July 2, at Confluence, Pa. 

AnpreEws, GIDEON T., 79, retired mem- 
ber of the Missouri Conference, June 
15 in St. Louis, Mo. 

ARMSTRONG, TERRY M., 73, retired 
member of the Little Rock Conference, 
June 17 at Texarkana, Ark. 

Barnes, S., 82, former district superin- 
tendent, May 12 in Fort Worth, Tex. 

Comstock, Witi1AM L., 82, of the 
New York Conference, June 23, in 
Windham. 

Fetry, Mrs. Bernarp N., Jr., 38, wife 
of the Rev. Bernard N. Fetty, Jr., May 
20, at Lakeview, Mich. 

Harris, Ceci, 47, minister of the Bis- 
coe Charge, Biscoe, N.C., May 31 at Bis- 
coe. 

James, ArTHuR C., 77, retired member 
of the Philadelphia Annual Conference, 
and travelogue lecturer, June 2 at the 
Methodist Home, Cornwall, Pa. 

Krisce, Otto Epwarp, 91, retired 
member of St. Louis Conference, former 
president of New Orleans University 
(now Dillard University), vice president 
and professor at Central Wesleyan Col- 
lege, former member of West German 
Conference, delegate to Central Confer- 
ences of 1908, 1912, and 1916, June 18 in 
Southern Baptist Hospital, La. 

Lockuart, Mrs. J. T., wife of the late 
Rev. J. T. Lockhart, North Mississippi 
Conference, June 13, in Aberdeen, Miss. 
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Ostrom, Mrs. Errie R. Bozer, 89, wife 
of the Rev. Charles Ostrom, at Shephard, 
Mich. 

Parker, Mrs. Nora B., 83, wife of the 
late Rev. Henry W. Parker, minister of 
First Church, Twin Falls, Ore., in May 
at Portland, Ore. 

Semans, A. L., 81, retired member of 
the North Iowa Conference, July 5 in 
Spencer, Iowa. 

SHRAUGER, Mrs. ALMINA, 86, wife of 
the late Rev. Henry Shrauger, May 27 
at Falmouth, Mich. 

Tucker, JoHN L., 61, pastor of Almyra 
Methodist Church, June 16 in Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Wonoper, J. R., associate minister and 
member of the Kansas Conference, June 
8, in Manhattan, Kan. 



















































































COMING EVENTS 


Aug. 1-4—All-Europe Methodist Confer- 
ence, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Aug. 2-7—Asilomar Conference on 
Christian World Missions, interdenomi- 
national, Pacific Grove, Calif. 

Aug. 5-9—National Interdenominational 
Institute on Racial and Cultural Relo- 
tions, NCC, Chicago, Ill. 

Aug. 5-9—World Missions 
NCC, Evanston, Ill. 

Aug. 5-12—Conference on Evangelism 
sponsored by the Department of Evan- 
gelism, NCC, at East Northfield, Mass. 

Aug. 7-11—Finland-Swedish Provisional 
Conference. 

Aug. 9-12—Workshop for directors of 
Christian education, and educational as- 
sistants, Lake Junaluska, N.C. 

Aug. 14-18—Finland Provisional Confer- 
ence. 

Aug. 17-23—National Conference of 
Methodist Youth, Denver, Colo. 

Aug. 20-25—Methodist Conference on 
Christian World Mission, Mt. Sequoyah, 
Ark. 

Aug. 27-Sept. 1—Fourth National Tri- 
ennial Conference of the Interseminary 
Movement, NCC, at Oberlin College, 
Ohio. 
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Church Equipment Directory 


As a special service to its readers, THE NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
provides this listing of manufacturers and suppliers of general church 
furniture—pews, pulpits, altars, chancel furniture. Additions to 

this directory to appear in future issues will include as complete listings 
as possible of reliable church equipment sources in all fields. Recommenda- 
tions for additions should be sent to: Church Equipment Directory, THE 
NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


American Seating Company, Ninth and Broadway, Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Carondelet Mfg. Co., 5822 South Broadway, St. Louis 11, Missouri 
Cathedral Craftsmen, 437 Newhall Ave., Waukesha, Wisconsin 
Emack Manufacturing Company, Inc., Cabool, Missouri 
“ Endicott Church Furniture, Inc., Winona Lake, Indiana 
Flowers School Equipment Co., Inc., 327 W. Main St., Richmond, Virginia 
Leird Manufacturing Co., 2816 West 16th St., Little Rock, Arkansas 
Lynch Supply Company, 1815 South Jj St., Fort Smith, Arkansas 
McCrae & Company, 914 Old Nepperhan Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 
The Methodist Publishing House, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
Mishek Supply Company, 821 E. Elm Ave., Waseca, Minn. 
The National Corporation, 291-307 Cleveland St., Orange, New Jersey 
National Church Goods Supply Co., 821-23 Arch St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Ossit Church Furniture Co., Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
Raton Manufacturing Corporation, Rio Creek, Wisconsin 
]. P. Redington & Company, Scranton 2, Pennsylvania 
L. L. Sams & Sons, P. O. Box 1430, Waco, Texas 
Svoboda Church Furniture Co., Inc., 303 Park St., Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
The Tiffin Manufacturing Co., 70 Melmore St., Tiffin 16, Ohio 
Turney Wood Products, Inc., 731 No. Walnut, Harrison, Arkansas 


The Valley City Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Dundas, Ontario, Canada 


Whittemore Associates, Inc., 16 Ashburton Place, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


See ADVOCATE/TOCETHER advertising pages for further information about companies 
printed in boldface type. 
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Healthy Dissent 


Epiror: You are mistaken when 
you find “gratification” in the fact 
that Justice William J. Brennan will- 
ingly puts obligation to country above 
loyalty to Church. A civil position 
certainly requires a specific kind of 
obedience, but in our determination to 
be Protestant, we ought not to fall into 
the error of rejoicing over everything 
which happens to be anti-Catholic. 
... What would be our attitude if the 
judge were Protestant? 

CuHarLtes McConkey 


Chicago, lil. 


Those Destructive Laymen 


Epitor: Nothing could bring the 
final destruction quicker to Method- 
ism than to follow the suggestions put 
forth by the Rev. Powers McLeod in 
his article, “The Lay Revival: Bane or 
Blessing?” [June, p. 85] I disagree 
with him wholeheartedly when he 
states that our present system “of re- 
lating pastors to churches is ‘ 
neither episcopal nor congregational.” 

The laity of The Methodist Church 
has been gaining more and more 
power to the detriment of the church. 
. .. 1 have placed the matter of mak- 
ing out the yearly budget in the hands 
of several finance committees and 
have found it necessary to step in to 
keep them from cutting it to the bone. 
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Letters ta the Editor 


. . . In fact, my efforts to place the 
material support of the church in the 
hands of the laity have met with such 
defeats that I have decided never 
again to do it but to attend to the 
matter personally. ... 

That we should use the special tal- 
ents of our laymen I agree, but... 
I have seen many a church program 
ruined because of the stubbornness of 
leading laymen in the church. ...] 
“view with alarm” the increasing ten- 
dency of The Methodist Church to 
place more and more power in the 
hands of the laymen of the church re- 
gardless of how dedicated they may 
Dias 

FRANKLIN C. Hussar 

Methodist Church 

Seneca, Ill. 


Question to Counselor 


Eprror: In the case of Joe and Rob- 
bie (“Counselor at Work,” June, p. 
74) the pastor’s handling of the situa- 
tion leads me to ask whether his force- 
ful action was rationally directive or 
irrationally aggressive. 

Was the pastor motivated by a gen- 
uine concern and respect for the two 
persons involved (as Dr. Elliot con- 
tends in his comments), or did his ac- 
tions reflect a need to contain his own 
anxieties about the situation? 

Since there seems to be much ma- 
terial in the interview to support both 
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viewpoints, | wonder if the pastor 
wavered between a rational direct ap- 
proach and a compulsive aggressive 
reaction arising out of his inner needs. 
The basic question is not between 
the nondirective and directive tech- 
niques, but whether the counselor’s 
direct methods were conscious and ra- 
tional or unconscious and irrational. 
Henry W. Taxis 
Protestant Chaplain 
State Training School for Boys 
Elgin, Ill. 


Correction on Koinonia 

Epiror: There are two misstate- 
ments in your news item about the 
Koinonia Farm (“Attacks Rally Sup- 
port,” Apr., p. 114). 

l. “The large-scale production of 
eggs lifted Sumpter County to top 
place among all Georgia counties” is 
contradicted by U. S. Department of 
Commerce figures (1954) which place 
Hall County first, Sumpter County 
29th. 

2. “Despite the removal of Negro 
families, the attacks have continued,” 
is denied by Clarence L. Jordan, who 
says, “There has been no time since 
the beginning in 1942 when there 
have not been Negroes living at 
Koinonia.” 

L. E. WitiiaMs 

Methodist Church 


Montezuma, Ga. 


Niebuhr’s Passivity 

Epiror: Prof. Mack Stokes’s article 
(June, p. 13) reminded me that one 
of my earliest impressions of Reinhold 
Niebuhr came from the sorrow of a 
brother over Niebuhr’s anti-pacifism. 


This colleague thought that Niebuhr 
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would “have a great deal to answer 
for” because he was influencing young 
ministers away from Christian paci- 
fism, in line with the Niebuhrian doc- 
trine of compromise with an imperfect 
world, 

This all points up a distinction be- 
tween passivity (a state of hopeless- 
ness, because one cannot see how love 
can possibly win in history) and 
Christian pacifism (a making of peace 
by application of Christian love). 

A. Lestie Potrer 

First Methodist Church 

Canton, N.Y. 


Drinkers as Church Members 


Epiror: . . . The statement that 
membership cannot be refused, or en- 
forced, without General Conference 
action is contrary to the content of 
Par. 107 of the Discipline concerning 
admission. “When they shall have 
given proof of the genuineness of 
their faith in Christ and of their de- 
sire to assume the obligations and 
become faithful members of The 
Methodist Church ... ,” the Disei- 
pline says, the minister “shall bring 
them before the congregation, ad- 
minister the vows and receive them 
into the fellowship of the church, and 
duly enroll them as members.” 

While this places a terrific obliga- 
tion upon the minister, it surely is one 
he cannot ignore, save at the expense 
of breaking his ordination vows. .. . 

Before membership, the drinker, 
along with all others, should be made 
welcome to the services, while the 
ideals of church membership are held 
before him as an attainment or goal. 

SAMUEL O. Parsons 

Calvary Methodist Church 

Moundsville, W. Va. 





Replace damaging thumbtacks or tap. 
When you display children’s drawings 
in class or put notices on walls or 
doors, use special adhesive discs. Re- 
usable; leave no marks; stick to any 
surface, except your fingers. 82 to a 
folder, 4 folders to a box, $1.00. 
Thompson-Winchester Co., Dept. 


Make your own “professional” signs. Print NCA, 1299 Boylston St., Boston, 

attractive posters and signs with this Mass. 

stencil kit. Announce WSCS, MYF 

meetings and other church events. Convert wood PEWS to cushioned com- 

Has handy ruler and indicator holes fort. Vinylfoam cushions may be 

for spacing, alignment. No margin for permanently attached to all types 

error. Old English or Roman letter- wood pews. 4-section design creates 

ing. $1.50 postpaid. Dorothy Damar, ventilating channels for cooler sum- 

786 Damar Bldg., Elizabeth, N.J. mer seating. Will not sag, lump or 
slide. Covered with synthetic fabric in 


An automatic coffeemaker wide range of colors. Endicott Church 


: Furniture, Inc., Winona Lake, Ind. 
for small groups 


brews 8 to 24 cups of 
coffee that stay hot. 
Add water and cof- 
fee, wait for “redi- 
lite.” Aluminum with 
copper-glow cover 
and base. Approx. 
$30.00. Other models 
up to 120 cups. Trico- 
lator Mfg. Co., Dept. 
NCA, 321 Jelliff 
Ave., Newark, N.J. 
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and the 


F. MURRAY BENSON 
Attorney and Methodist Layman 


This column will digest court de- 
cisions pertinent to churches and pas- 
tors. Limitations of space require over- 
simplification of the facts and the 
decisions. There is no attempt here to 
give legal opinions. 


THE CASE: Suit was brought in the 
juvenile court for Washington 
County, Utah, alleging that Leonard 
Black and Vera Johnson Black were 
married in violation of the laws pro- 
hibiting polygamous marriages. The 
suit was brought to have the children 
of the marriage declared wards of the 
state, and to have custody and control 
to the Department of Public Welfare. 


Decision: The court affirmed the giv 
ing of control over the children to 
the Department of Public Welfare, on 
the ground that the practice of 
polygamy and the environment it sets 
up constitute neglect. But it declared 
that the father and mother could have 
the children back by filing sworn 
statements to the effect that they 
would not teach or encourage the chil- 
dren to break the laws against 
polygamy. The Utah statute was not 
held in violation of constitutional 
privilege of practicing one’s religion. 

[Srare in INTEREST OF Back. 283 
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yours FREE! 


SEE the new 
28-page Endicott 
catalog—shows 
complete line of 
fine furniture, 
Cushion-Eze pews, 
and the new 
Add-a-Cushion. .. 
also plant and 


CHURCH 
FURNITURE 


fine craftsmanship . . . pulpits 
altars, communion sets 


CHURCH PEWS 
with patented, built-in 
foam cushioning 





manufacturing 
facilities. 
VINYLFOAM 


add-a: CUSHION 


designed to fit all types 
of church pews 


Send for your 
FREE 
CATALOG 


Write Dept. E78 
ENDICOTT 
CHURCH FURNITURE 


Winona Lake + Indiana 


NOWILTEX COLLARS 


Never Need Laundering! 


Fresh as Linen—Outwear Linen 


These are the advantages of our waterproof 
collars. When soiled wipe clean with cold water 
and soap—then dry. Always fresh and new look- 
ing. Approved and recommended by ministers 
throughout the world. For greater comfort, 
economy, convenience, wear ““NOWILTEX.” Ask 
your Church Goods Dealer or write for literature. 


THE PARSONS & PARSONS CO. (Est. 1879) 
Dept. NCA, 413 Huron Rd., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


gece aT ALS) 


In Steel or Wood eee ON 
en) LL yon) 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


\ J.P REDINGTON & CO. 
SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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UA One Ou Yi 


Altars 1 Pews (] Organs “ 
Flags (9 Lighting Fixtures aN a ee 


Visual Aids [ Bibles 
Folding Chairs and Tables 


Sterling and Brass Ware AN EIGHT-YEAR-OLD took his 
Stained Glass Windows mother to Sunday school on a special 
Books of Remembrence day for parents. She, with the other 
Delia, Ves Sennen tealte Visitors, listened closely as the boys 
heamn'tiallend and girls answered questions. 
The minister had one for her son: 
Check above items in which you are “What is it that lives in trees, has 
interested and write for FREE catalog. bright eyes, sharp teeth, and a bushy 
tail, and eats nuts?” 

aL SU LSS WL Everybody was shocked when the 

16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS boy said, “God.” 
Tel. CApitel 7-2150 Later, the mother rebuked her son. 
“Why, you know that wasn’t the right 


OOO0O00000 


answer.” 
RO eo i) The boy said, “Yes, the right an- 
swer was ‘squirrel, but a minister 


Catalog and fine selection | ought to be talking about God, not 


of sample materials on re- 
quest. Fair Prices. Mention 
whether for Pulpit or Choir 


De Moulin Bros. & Co. THE PREACHER’S son, who was 
1141 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. young, was being quizzed by an 


o : oe ae father ever 
FURNITURE isitor: oes 


preach the same sermon twice? 


Cad Sea el , Preacher’s Son: Sure he does, but he 
f + waheateoneendagiony +4 B | hollers in different places. 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. | | 
DEPT. 221 SCRANTON 2, SSN THE PASTOR was testing the 
knowledge of the junior class at Sun- 


TUCKER’WAY FOLDING CHAIR | day school. 


“ ” “ ‘ 
Hardwood folding chairs for use What, a he asked, “are the sins of 
in churches, schools, and audi- omission ? , 
toriums. Folds flat. Stacks flat. | After a few moments of silence, one 
ene oe re 2 | of the youngsters timidly answered: 
ices. ee . 
Oho aN Margera | “They’re the sins we should have 


| 
TUCKER DUCK & RUBBER CO. “arn” | committed and didn’t.” 
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two pages of provocation 


These paragraphs dare you to exercise one of your less- 
used mental muscles. If you decide to accept what is said, 
you have been awake in the process. If you reject it, you have 
had to find a reason. He was wise who said, “A difference 
of opinion is the most interesting thing in the world.” 


Education 
As CHRISTIAN citizens we have a 


spiritual and moral obligation to sup- 
port universal public education, to ex- 
tend it, to lift its levels of leadership 
and support. Public education springs 
out of the Christian doctrine about 
God and man. It is the most impor- 
tant ally Christianity has. 

Public education is the child of the 
church. The child has advanced be- 
yond the parent in many fields. It 
does a more universal and more 
thorough job than the church can do. 
In brotherhood it is at least a half-cen- 
tury ahead of the church. This is no 
credit to us, but would be even less 
credit if we did not wholeheartedly 
support public education. 

In training for Christian democratic 
citizenship public education is not 
being led by the church—it is leading 
the church! 

The church has provided and 
should continue to provide the spirit 
and the philosophy which motivates 
and undergirds the schools. In many 
ways the schools are our hands and 
feet, the mind and voice of the church 
that provide expression of the faith of 
the church. 


We should not expect the school to 
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do all that the church should be do- 
ing. We should not expect the school 
to assume the responsibility which 
rightfully belongs to homes and par- 
ents. If church and home were doing 
as excellent work in their realms of 
responsibility as the schools are doing, 
we would be making it possible for 
our public schools to do even better 
work. 

These three—church, school, and 
home—should see that they are not 
antagonists, but allies, ordained of 
God in this present hour to raise up 
a generation of citizens who will not 
be slaves, but intellectual and moral 
masters of the pressures and powers of 
the fissionable future. 


—Rosert A. Panzer, First Methodist 
Church, Sacramento, Calif. 


The Tragic Price 


AMERICAN capitalism falls far 
short of Christian standards of justice 
and equality. The peril of the present 
economic situation is that public opin- 
ion has come uncritically to accept 
current economic practices. A rightful 
rejection of communism is throwing a 
holy cloak over capitalism which it by 
no means deserves. 


The blunt truth is that the basic 
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problems of capitalism have not been 
solved. America, like Hitler’s Ger- 
many, is partially solving its em- 
ployment problems by armament 
manufacture. Large-scale disarmament 
would bring a colossal economic crisis. 
Now—not as some economic crisis 
deepens—is the time for probing 
Christian criticism of capitalism, and 
for the renewal of the search for a 
higher quality of justice in economic 
life. 

People today are paying a tragic 
price for the high material ‘standards 
of American life. Vast gulfs between 
wealth and poverty, haunting fears of 
unemployment, excessive business 
trading hours which now threaten the 
Christian Sunday, working mothers 
while children are young, colossal 
wastefulness, and a social atmosphere 
soaked with materialism are the dark 
side of American capitalism. As a re- 
sult, standards of living in America 
are the highest in the world, but satis- 
faction in living is among the lowest 
in the world. 

The Christian Church and the 
Christian pulpit carry heavy responsi- 
bilities to stab awake the economic 
conscience of America. Let the 
Church say to the people: material 
possessions never add up to spiritual 
satisfaction. The first call on the 
wealth of society is the need of so- 
ciety’s weaker citizens, even though it 
means an extension of welfare state 
legislation. Above all it is the task of 
the Church to call the nation to 
a more vigorous struggle to move on 
from present day capitalism toward a 
Christian social and economic order. 


—ALaNn Wacker, Methodist evangelist from 
Sydney, Australia, speaking at St. James 
Methodist Church, Chicago. 
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Three Baptisms 
"THERE ARE three distinct attitudes 


toward baptism: 

The first says that God does not 
love anyone who has not been bap. 
tized, though the age at which the 
unbaptized person starts incurring 
God’s wrath varies from birth (with 
the Roman Catholics) to “the age of 
accountability” (with the immersionist 
groups). To avoid the consequences, 
some practice infant baptism and oth- 
ers adult immersion. Whether the 
ceremony should be sprinkling, pour. 
ing or immersion is a point of much 
argument and total obscurity. 

A second position, held by some 
denominations and some members in 
practically all, is that rites and cere- 
monies and worship symbols are of lit- 
tle importance. Since symbolism is so 
subjective, they say, there should be 
no attempt to express externally and 
tangibly the spiritual realities of our 
faith. But how far would we get with 
our witnessing without the use of 
symbols? Baptism is one. 

There is a third position. It holds 
that infant baptism signalizes the 
membership of the child in the com- 
munity of faith. “We are not . . . ped- 
dlers of God’s word,” as Paul so well 
said, dispensing salvation by our cere- 
monies and rituals. We are members 
of the body of Christ, holding com- 
munion in love, fellowship, service, 
and worship. A child has the right to 
belong to that fellowship, even though 
he is not a full member and may de- 
cide to withdraw later. He will prob- 
ably confirm his parents’ advice by 
“Soining the church.” 


—W. Jene MILLER, pastor, the Methodist 
Church, Barnsdall, Okla. 
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A photograph is taken of every 
membership class at First Methodist 
Church, Burbank, Calif. The picture, 
which is made at the required class 
meeting on Wednesday night before 
their reception on Sunday, becomes a 
part of the permanent records of the 
church. It is of tremendous value each 
year in putting names and faces to- 
gether. 
Inexpensive “assistant pastor”: a 
card that fits an ordinary business en- 
velope. Write, or have printed, on the 
ards a brief personal message in prose 
ot verse. Printed in various colors, 
such cards can go—when and where 
you can’t go—to homes, hospitals, or 
araway friends and servicemen. They 
can be enclosed in a letter or addressed 
on the unprinted side. 

Carlos Greenleaf Fuller, Central 

Square, N. Y., has in 16 years dis- 
tributed over 30, 000 of these cards 
over five continents. 


Students were enlisted by the 


Akron (Ohio) United Fund as a 
pat of their publicity campaign. 
Pupils in public speaking classes 
wrote and presented five-minute 
speeches at civic and service clubs, 
and they got results. Such a youth 
program educates both audience and 
speakers, Teen-agers could do the 
ame thing on church topics. 
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Church Furnishings 
CHURCH PEWS 
as low as $4.50 per lineal foot. 
BANQUET TABLES and CHAIRS 
at wholesale prices. 


LYNCH SUPPLY COMPANY 


1815 SOUTH J STREET @ FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS 


Your Dollar 
Will Feed 
A Refugee 


War and political refugees overseas urgently 
need the direct help, the personal encourage- 
ment, of CARE food packages—$1 for 22 
lbs. of farm staples, Delivered In Your 
Name. Mail your dollars to “Refugee Cam- 
paign,” CARE . . . today! 


189 W. Madison ° Chicago, Ill. 


Printed as a public service 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Classified advertising rates: 30 cents a word. 
Minimum charge, $4.50, payable in advance. Use 
of “Box No. New CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE”: 





| add 10 cents and charge for four words. Closing 


Five weeks 
Address: 


date: 
(1st). 


preceding publication date 
740 N. Rush St., Chicago 11, IIL. 


BOOKS WANTED 





RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES PURCHASED. Send 
list or request details. Baker Book House, Dept. 
CA, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


TOURS 


Now! VISIT HOLY LAND! Spend Christmas 
in Bethlehem! Visit ten countries. Academic 
credit. Budget priced. Time payments. Dec. 
3-31—Seventh Tour. BIBLE LANDS SEMI- 
NARS, Box 3-CL, Wilmore, Ky. 








VACATION __ 


THE CHELTENHAM— OCEAN GROVE, NEW 
JERSEY. Rooms—Running Water—Moderate 
—Near Auditorium and Ocean. Ministerial 
Discounts. 
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Tale ree 


The Family Seashore Resort . . . 
Different From All Others! 


@ Unique, wholesome, refined . . . that’s Ocean Grove, home 

of the famous Auditorium, the traditional Camp Meeting ond 

other fine religious and cultural events held during the summer 

secson. Come for a day . . . or a longer stay. You'll enjoy 

our wide, white-sanded, clean ocean bathing beaches, ou 

beautiful, unobstructed boardwalk, fine hotels, cottages, 
_ Gpartments, restaurants and cafeterias. 


For Information and Literature, Write Div. R-l 
Department of Publicity, Ocean Grove, N, J. 
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Together 


Note to Pastors: You should re- 
ceive this magazine about the first 
of each month. Two weeks later 
ToceTHER, the Methodist “mid- 
month” magazine, will be dis- 
tributed. Here is a brief preview of 
its contents—with a few sugges- 
tions on how you can plan to use it 
in your pastoral work.—Epbs. 


ALETTER TO YOUTH 
by Leslie Keating 


This month’s nonfiction Reader’s 
Choice. A frank and moving letter to 
young people on dating and the real- 
ities and rewards of marriage. Sound 
counsel for your son or daughter and 
ideal material to spark youth-discus- 
sion groups. 


TOM SAWYER TOWN 


This summer pictorial takes you to 
Hannibal, Mo., home town of Mark 
Twain—and of Huckleberry Finn, 
his puckish pal. 


YOUR DAUGHTERS ARE WHAT YOU MAKE THEM 
by Marion Stocker 


Reader mail shows that Together 
in the Home has wide appeal and fills 
areal need for Methodist families. 


4UGUST, 1957 


You'll find this month’s article by an 
outstanding women’s editor of partic- 
ular value. 


MY RELIGION OF LAUGHTER 
by Minnie Pearl 


The beloved comedienne of Grand 
Ole Opry—and a Methodist—looks 
back on her years of show business 
and delivers a personal testimony to 
lift the heart. 


WHY DID | SURVIVE THE ATOM BOMB? 
by Martin Kawano 


Out of the horror of the world’s 
first atom bombings in Japan, a Japa- 
nese doctor and Christian brings this 
story of the suffering and the dying— 
together with a memorable message. 
Subject of a sermon here! 


OUR CHURCH’S FIVE BIG JOBS 
by T. Otto Nall 


We need a new church every day 
now to keep up with the growth of 
Methodism! And the big population 
bulge of the 1960s is yet to come. In 
segregation and other social issues, the 
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church faces another great challenge. 
These and other big jobs before us the 
editor of THe New Curistian Apvo- 
CATE points up in August TocETHER. 
Just the kind of illuminating article 
you'll want to hand your laymen. 


CAN COACHES BE CHRISTIAN? 
by James W. Carty 


The religious-news editor of The 
Nashville Tennessean takes a critical 
look at practices in some college ath- 
letics and deplores the system that 
wins games but does not always build 
men. 


BRING THE BEST OUT OF BOYS 


by Amos Alonzo Stagg 


The perfect answer to Carty—and 
this month’s Powwow. At 95, the 
great coach and Christian looks back 


on 70 years of football and reveals 
that he might have been a minister 
had he been better equipped. Instead, 
he turned to the gridiron where he 
found his ministry, “bringing the best 
out of boys.” More sermon material. 


AMERICA THE BEAUTIFUL 


At last, the breathless pictorial 
you’ve been hearing about—the best 
of 12,000 color transparencies sub- 
mitted by ToceTuer readers to illus- 
trate Katharine Lee Bates’ immortal 
lines inspired many years ago atop 
Pikes Peak. 


TAKE BETTER VACATION PICTURES 


by Charles Keysor 


Want to take the same kind of 
glorious color photographs you see in 
America the Beautiful, and improve 
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your family “shooting” in general} 
Don’t fail to read this follow-up fe. 
ture. 


MYF TAKES A MAMMOTH TRIP 


Another summer pictorial to keep 
you abreast of Methodist activities— 
this time a trip to Mammoth Cave, 
Ky. 


BABIES HAVE A RIGHT TO LIVE 
by C. C. Cawley 


A frank facing of a current prob 
lem. The conclusion: A parent is free 
to believe and pray as his conscience 
directs, but he must not allow his te 
ligious ideas to jeopardize the life of 


his child. 


WHAT MAKES TV STARS SHINE 
by Ed Sullivan, as told to Michael Sheridan 


The famed entertainer who con 
fesses, “I like actors, but love aud 
ences,” shares some unforgettable ex 
periences. He has many illustrations 
to show that actors are conscientious 
(the bigger, the more so) and that 
audiences are warm and affectionate, 
loyal to good performers and respon- 
sive to inspiration. 


HOSPITALITY USA 
by Phyllis Braunlich 


Most churches are more than a littl 
interested in the foreign students who 
have come to the community to study. 
Here are practical suggestions for 
doing better than simply making 
them feel at home—helping them ut 
derstand America. 
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The Interpreter’s Bible 


I 
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Christendom’s Most 


Comprehensive Commentary 


is now complete 


with the publication of 


Volume 12 


READY AUGUST 5! Commentary on James through 
Revelation, plus special features: a general article on 
the Dead Sea Scrolls by Frank M. Cross, Jr., of Har- 

vard, an editor of the scrolls featured in a 
recent issue of Time Magazine; 16 pages of 
color photographs of these and other ancient 
manuscripts; 2 other general articles; 2 in- 
dexes to the complete set. 

You can still get Volume 12 free—see your 


bookseller for details! $8.75 


order from your bookstore 
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